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PRICE FIVE CENTS, 





THE 
LOANERS’ BANIS 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 
** Continental Life’’ Building, 
22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





OD PAGS. | ob okcvn dnb b0eseredenSevns onovcers $500,000 
Subject to increase tO...........6ee cece eens 1,00 ,v0@ 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM M. TWEED, SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, 

A. F. WILMARTH, EDGAR F. BROWN, 

EDGAR W. CROWELL, ARCHIBALD M. BLISS, 
DORR RUSSELL. 

This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and receives 
DEPOSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Mannfacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 

cw FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on 
CURRENT BALANCES, and liberal facilities offered 
to our CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WinLMARTH, Vice-President. 





TANNER & CO, 
BANKERS, 
No. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, * 
DEALERS IN 


STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD AND EXCHANGE, 
ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE STOCK AND 
GOLD EXCHANGES, 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEpPosiITs SUBJECT TO CHECK 
AT SIGHT. 


Buy and sell at current market rates, the FIRST 
MORTGAGE EIGHT (8) PER PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS of the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Interest, payable Angust and February, in New 
York, London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, free of 
United States taxes. Present market quotations, 97% 
a 083¢c. and interest. 

TANNER & CO., 
No. 11 WALL *TREET. 
yh 107 


8 Per Cent. Interest 


First Mortgage Bonds! 


or THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold 


105 MILZs COMPLETED and in operation, the 
eai'ngs on which are in excess of interest on the 
total iseue. Grading finished, and ONLY 6 MILES 
OF TRACK ARE TO®8E LAID TO COMPLETE 
THE ROAD. 


Mortgage at the rate Of 13,500 per mile. 
Price 974 and accrued iterest. 
We unhesitatingly reconmend them, and wil! fur 
nish maps and pamphleté pon application. 
W. P. CON ERSE & CO., 
4 PINE STREKT. 
TANNER & CO., 
11 WALL STREBT 





HARVEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH. 


OFFICE OF 
FISK & HATCH. 


BANKERS, 
AND 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau street, N. Y., 


Opposite U. 8. 


Sub-Treasury. 


We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 

We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 

We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and scli, at current rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 


We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 


miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 
Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, wil! receive careful attention. 
FISK & HATCH. 


ee — - : —— - ——- —-——y 


BANKING HOUSE 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 


No. 32 Wall Street. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 
or Gold. 


Persons depositing with us can cheek at sight in 
the same manner as with Nationa! Banks. 

Certificates of Deposit isened, payable on demand 
er at fixed date, bearing interest at current rate, an 
available in all parts of the United States. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times;on ap- 
roved collaterals, at market rates of interest. 


We buy, sell and exchange al! issues of Government 


Bonds at current market prices; also Coin and 
Coupons, and execute orders for the purchase and 
sale of gold, and all firet clase securities, on com- 


mission. 


. , . | 
Gold Banking Accounts may be opened with us 


upon the same concitions as Currency Accounts. 


Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loan 
negotiated. 


Collections made everywhere in the United States, | 


fanadaand Europe. 


Dividends and Coupons collected. 


RAILROAD IRON, 
FOR SALE BY 
S. W. IOPKINS & CO. 
71 BROADWAY, 





JOHN J. CISco & SON, 


BANKERS, 


No, 59 Wall Street, New York, 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 


ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 


THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parte of the United States 
and Canadas, 





CALDWELL & 60, 


‘Principal & Interest Payable in 


BANKERS. 
27 Wall St., New York. 


Order for Purchase and Sale of United 
States Securities, Stocks, Bonds and Ameri- 


s 
can Gold promptly executed at the usual | 
| fore October Ist, 1872, and give a new line of road to 


| Lake Ontario and the West, 25 miles shorter than any 


commission. 


Collections promptly made in all parts 


ofthe United States and Canada. 
(= Interest, 4 per cent., allowed on de- 
posits, subject to sight draft. 


-— 


J. OPBORN, ADDIBON CA.‘MACK 


OSBORN & CAMMACK, 
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BANKERS, 


No. 34 BROAD STREET. 


STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL 
SECURITIES, anne and sold on Commission. 


‘ROYAL HAV ANA LOTTERY. 


$330,000 IN 


DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS 


Prizes cashed and information furnished. 
solicited and promptly filled. 
The highest rates paid for Doubloons and all kinds 


of Gold and Silver and Government Securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., 


No. 16 Wall Street. 


BANKERS, 


_— 


SAM L BARTON. HENRY ALLEN. 


SARTON & ALLEN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 BRGAD STREET. 


Socks, Bonde and God bought and sold en com 
thierton. 


| ber reyionsof Ulster County, 


GOLD, 


Orders , 


NEW YORK 
STATE RAILROAD BONDS. 


A First-Class Home Investment. 


FIRST MORTCACGE 


GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


RONDOUT & OSWEGO 


RAILROAD. 


Gold, 


Seven per Cent. Semi-Annually. 


This Road covers 100 miles of the most direct po« 
sible line, between the Great Lakes and deep wate: 
navigation on the Hudson River, the whole line of 
which will be completed and in operation on or be 


line that can be found. 


It passes through the Cement, Flag-Stoneand Lum 
and the rich, agricul 
tural bottoms of Delawere and Greene Counties, all 
of which have not heretofore been reached by railroad 
facilities, andfrom which sections, the formation of 
the country prevents the construction of a competing 
line. 


The 36 miles of road operated for three months is 


_ already paying net earnings equivalent to 7 per cent 


gold, on its cost of construction and equipments 


| The issue of Bonde is limited to $20,000 per mile ot 


COMPLETED ROAD, the coupons payable in gold in 
this city. 


PRICE OF THE BONDS, 90 IN CURRENCY 


Full particalara of the 
the Bonds for sale by 


Edward Haight & Co,, 


9 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


above may be had of, ane 


Financial Ayents of the KR. & O. Company 


ST. LOUIS CITY 
SIX PER CENT GOLD BONDS 


Twenty Years to run 


We offer $400,000 at 98 aud accrued interest. 
YAMESON. SMITH & COTTING 


ad Droad Street 
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WOODHULL 


& CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 


JuLty 29, 1871, 








E. D. SPEAR. M.D..|_ 


Office, 713 Washington 5St., 
| 


BOSTON, TEASS. 
The medical re cord of Dr. E. D. SI CAR. 48 SUC- 
cessful physician in the treatment of chronic diseases, 
ie without a parallel. Many are suffered to die who 


ir makes a direct appeal to | 
and cu 
our country, and asks that his claims as a pbysic 
extraordinary powers may be inves 


might be saved. Dr. pes 
l, intelligent rena of | 


in of | 


the substantia ltivated citi 


you | 
are beyond hnman aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you. | 
If yon have ONE CHANCE he will save you (‘ome to | 

ia } | r ‘ . af i 
hia office and consult him. if you cannot Visit, con- 
sult him by letter, with stamp. 


If 
tivated Ai 


Dr. Spear can be consult d at his office, 713 Wash- 
ington at ‘eet, Boston, or by letter, with stamp , free of | 
charge, upon ALL diseases. Those who have failed to 


be cured ‘by other physicians are re spectfaily y invited | 


to call on Dr. Spear. 


THE NATION AL 
VMONTPOR, 


A RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NE’ 
DEVOTED TO 
EDUCATION, INDUSTR\A 
EQUAL RIGHTS 
THE NATIONAL MONITOR 
re pre gents ait t ctly over 250.000 of our colored Fa itizens, 
and is one of the very best mediums of communica- 
tion with thern. 


CHRISTIANITY, 


; 





TERMS 
One copy for one year........... ' $2 00 | 
One copy for #1x NIN. cen d.dken ys Vdneedeckedan 1 50 | 
TO CLUBS: 
Clubs of 20 to one addreas, for one year. 30 00 | 
Cay" IN ADVANCE. _4%9 
Or, if not paid strictly in advance............... 2.50) 


Money should be sent by Post office order or Regis- 
tered Letter to 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR, | 


a 


Lock Box 602, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
IT I8 AN EXCELLENT MEDIUM FOR ADVER- | 
TISING. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Firet inaertion 15 cents per line, and 10 cents per 
line for all subsequent insertions. 

Special Notices 20 cents per line. 

Notices of Marriages and Deaths, not exceeding four | 
lines, 25 cents. 


All communications and exchanges for this paper 


i 
} hallan 
; mens 


VSPAPER. | 


Open from 


must be addressed to 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR, | 


Lock Box €02, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
"TH BES st IS THE CHEAPEST,” 





Being constructed with reyard Wo scientific accuracy, 


| 


are used in ail testa of skill by the best players in the | 


coantry, and in all first-claes clabs and hotels, Dlua- 


trated catalogue of everything re! lating to billiarde 


sil he mail 


mh ee i a 


738 BROADW ein New York mes 


ee — ee o—— 


R. LISTER, ASTROLOGER, 
25 Lowell street, Boston. 
For terms send foracircular. Hours, from 9 A. M. to 
¥, &. £1 





Garant &. E. SOMERBY, 
MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
AVENUE, 
Hirst Bell 


MRS. SARAH E. SOMERBY.—" The time is not 
far distant,” Bays Mrs, Woodhull in her Principles of 
Government, “when the possession of spirit-sight 
will be accounted of the first importance, not e - Ore 
only who possess it, but to the public generally, and 
will be sought for and made practical to the wt or ot 
its possessors and to the inestimable bene fit of all. 
Mrs. Somerby enjoys this taculty of second sight Ina 
remarkable degree, and her clairvoyant 
very wonderful. I have been a believer in spirit com- 
munion forabout a year, and have had my convic- 
tions of its trath deepened by mach that I have heard 
and seen through this lady. In one instance I was 
seated in the room with heratthe piano singinga 
cuvatina from Robert le Diable, an opera which [am 
couvineed Mrs. Somerby had never seen. Becoming 
eutranced. she described perfectiy the scene in which 
this air occurs, giving a vis id picture of the tenor and 
prima donna, their costume, cestures, and appearance, 
ny own impressions con irming hers as L felt that 
peculiar thrill of vervour sens: ition by which spiritual 

influences announce themselves to the m ‘dtu mistic, 
Mrs. Somerby has magnetic and he ‘ling powers, 
which she has exercised with great efficacy ? for many 
years. She proposes also, as [ learn, to hold con- 
versutional seances on tue prominent eocial topics 
now exciting so much attention. Those interested 
in keeping up with Ihe most advanced thought of the 
day will do weil to call on this lady for i —_ “ei 


749 SIXTH 


See card in another column. 


Of course everybody knows who Phelan & Collan- 
der are, and that they manufacture the very best table 
for that most healthy, instructive and amusing game 
of billiards. 
atantiute their claims as having perfected this inven- 
tion for popular amusement, it could be tound in the 
very decided and continuous increase in their sales, 
From an insignificant business it has, in afew years, 
grown to one of immense proportions, in which hun 
dreds of hands and thousands of dollars are em- 


| 
} 


| 
; 
' 


| 
| 
| 


Virions &afe | 








If anything else were wanting to sub- | 





ployed. See advertisement in another column 








“THE BLEES.” 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, 


LOCK-STITCH 





Se wing “Machin ne 


es the world in perfection of work, strength 


; and be aunty of sti itch, durability of construct ion and 
apidity of mot ion. 
Call and examine, Send for circular. Agents 


wan ted. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


feos’: SEWING MACHINE CO., 


G23 BRO aw AS, New York. 








THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. : 


Se ven ji irst-class Phe lan 7 ‘ables. 


69 & 7] BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Wall St.) 

7. & OO TF. ee 

Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. 


The FinestQualities of Imported Wines 


exclusively for the 


? 


Brandies and Cigars. 
Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. 
JOHN GAULT. 





| 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


CABINET ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS, 


AT 


MERRELL', 


{Late Cummings, ] 


Piano Warcrooms, No.8 Union 


Square. 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best Mak 
ere, for sale cheap for cash, or torent. Money paid 
for rent applied to purchase. Kepairing done well 


Cal) 


- 


and and examine before de- 


promptly. 


ciding eleewhere. 


M. M. MERRELL, 


LATE CUMMINGS, 


No. 8 Union Square. 


-GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 


FLORIST, 
821 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF TWELFTH STREET. 
NEW YORK. 





Ge Choice Flowers always on Hand. ge2 





: 








SYPHER & CO, 


(Successors to D. Marley,) 


No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Dealers in 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 
Furniture, Bronzes, 
CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


Established 1826. 


PATENT 


STOCKING SUPPORTER 


AND 


LADIES’ PROTECTOR. 


MORE COLD FEET—NO MORE 


DEFORMED LIMBS 


NO 


MRS. 


articles to ladies 


DANIELS takes pleasure in 
, with the assurance that they 


offering the 
above 


will give satisfaction. 
The trade supplied at a discount. 


No. 63 Clarendon Street, 


BOSTON. 


OR MRS. C. A. GAYNOR, 


S24 Broadway, New York. 


G. W. WARD & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S 
WEEKLY 


FOR THE PACIFIC COAST. 


No. 12 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


San Francisco, Cal. 








KKCUMMENDED BY I HiSICLANS, 


BEST SALVE IN USE. 


Sold by all Vroggists ar zo ve 


OHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. ; College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


WM, DIBBLEH, 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 
854 Broadway, 


HAS KEMOVED FROM HIS STORE TO THE 
FIRST FLOOR, 


where he will continue to conduct his business in all 
ita branches TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
his rent. 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S WIGS, 


and everything appertaining to the business will be 
kept on hand and made to order. 


DIBBLEEANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
soothiny and the MAGIU TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth of the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the scalp, Mandays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9a. M. to 3 P. 2. 

Also, his celebrated \ 

HARABA ZEIN, 
or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm- 
leas preparation ever made for the complexion. Wo 
lady should ever be without it. Can be obtainpd 


only at 
WM. DIBBLEE’S, 
854 Broadway, up-staim. 





Ys 


M00 D Y's 
EUREKA STAMP 


for Perforating into 
checks Drafte, &c., 

e amount for which 
they are drawn to 
revent alteration. 
iThe check is moved 
forward by the up- 
ward action of the 
lever of the macbine. 
The points are inked 
and penetrate the fibre uf the paper. They cannot be 
taken out by chemicals. \ Price $20. ; 


J. G. MOODY, No. 68 Trinity Building, 


P.O. Box 028, N. Y. 
60.42 


moos. 


Hy he 





Send for a Cirenlar 
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BOOTS & SHOES. 


PORTER x BLISS, 
LADIES’, GENTS’ AND 
BOOTS & SHOES, 

No. 1,255 Broadway, 


Corner of Thirty-first street, New York 


MISSES’ 


(Opposite Grand Hotel and Clifiord House.) 


BOYS’ AND YOUTH.» 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


So aePweeat rw 


d B BEAUTIFUL 


SET OF TEETH, 


With plumpers to set ont the cheeks 
face to its natural appearance. 
adjusted to old seta, we 





and restore the 
Movable plumpers 
ighted Lower Sets, fillings of 
Gold, Amalgam, Bone, etc. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
With Nitrous Oxide Gaa, 

No extra charge when others are inserted. 

SPLENDID SK T 5, £10 to $20. 


L. BERNHARD, No. 216 Sixth Avenue, 


Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth etreeta east + Mae. 
hie RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE 
Depots foot of C PARE cei st. and foot of 23d 

st.. as fo! lows: 

1" hrgugh Express Trains leave Chambers st. at 9 
a.m., lla.m., 5:50 p.m.,and 7p. m., daily. Leave 
23d st. at &:45a.m., 10:45 a. m., and 5.15 and 6:45 
p. m., cally. New and = imp: roved Drawing-room 
Coaches accompany the 9a. m. train through to Bnuf- 
falo, connecting at Hornellsville with magnificent 


Sleeping Coag hes rut ning throagh to Cleveland and 
Galion. Sleeping Co ches accompany the il a. m. 
train from Susquehannah to Buff.lo: the 5:30 p.m. 
train from New York to Batla o, and 7. p.m. train 
from New York to Horne Isviille, su ffalo and Cincib- 
nati. An Emigrant Train leaves d ally at 7:45 p. m. 
ng Port Jervis and Way, 4:30 p.m. (23d st. at 4:15 


p- 
For Middletown snd Way, at 3:30 p.m. (23d st, 3:15 
Pp. m.); and, Sundays only, 8:30 a.m. (23d st., 8:15 


a.m.) 
For Otisville and Way, at *7:30 a. m. (231 st, *7:15 
a. m.) 


rhel Newburch and Way, 
p. m. (23d st. 8:45 a. m. 

For Suffern and W ay, 
and 5:45 p. m.) 
*11:15 p. m.) 

For Paterson and Way, from 23d st. depot, at 6:45, 
9:45 and 11:45 a.m.: *1:45, 3:45, 5:15 and 6:45 p. m. 
From Chambers st. Depot, at 6:45, 10 a.m;12m.; 
1:45, 4.5, 5:15 and 6:45 p m., 

For Hackensack and Hillsdale, from 23d st. Depot, 
at 8:45 a.\n., and 12:45, 3:45, 35:15, 5:45 and #6: 45 p. i. 
From Chambers.st, Depot, 9a.m.,and 1, 4, t5:15 
and 76:45 p. m. 

For Piermont, Nyack 


at a.m... 3:30 and 4:30 
, and 3:15 and 4: 15 Pp. m.) 

9 and 6 p. m. (23d st., 4:45 
Theatre Train, *11:30 p. m. (23d at., 


. Tallmans and Wav. from 23d 


st. Depot, at 9:15 & m 3 1:15. 48:15, 4:15, 5:15 and +6:15 
Dp. m..and Saturdays only, PAS p.m. From Cham 
bers st. Depot, at /9:30 a.m.: 1:30, 43:30, 4:15, +4:30, 
‘*& 5 one « 30 p. mkt and Saturd> ys only. ti2 midnight. 


assage and for Apartments in Drawing- 
room oe Slee] ring Coaches can be btained, and 
ordera for the checking and trans fer of Pavgage may 
be left. at the Comp any’s Offices, 241, 529 and 957 
B: oadway : 205 «(hambers st.: 383 Greenwich St.: cor. 
25th st. and Third ave,, Harlem; 348 Fulton st., 
Brooklyn, Depots foot of ¢ h am be ‘re st. and foot of 


23d set., New York: No. 3 Exchange piace, and Long 
Dock Depot, Jersey City, and of the Agents at the 


principal hote!s, 


L. D, RUCKER, WM. R. BARR, 
Ge I | Pup t. i n’} Pass'’r Azt. 
Dec, 22, 1870, 


* Daily. ¢ For Hackensack only. 
and Nyack only. 


| meenenr STIC ASTRON IOMY: 
ASTRO-PHRENOLOGY, 

as practiced by Dr. L. D. and Mre. 8. D. ‘RONAITON, 
441 Broome street, New Wee C ity. 

To know by 81GNs, to judge’ te eee of fate, 

Is greater than to fill the se 4 ot State ¢ 

The ruling stars above, by s¢ ot laws. 

Determine Fortune in her secmd cause. 

These are a book wherein w@!l may read, 

And all shouid know who wo @ in !ife sneceed, 

W hat correspendent signs ingan display 

His future ac tlons—point hin *vious way3— 

Thus, in the heavens, his fatt } fate to learn, 

The present, past and futurep discern, 

Correct his sieps, improve ti*oure of life, 

And, shunning error, live d/d of strife. 

Any five questions in le rv’T.enclosing two dollars. 
Eto § tly attended to. Te Tméeof consultation from 


+ For Piermont 


1 to $5, according to impc ‘tang, Nativities written 
rom $5 upward. Phrene!@*'°8l:xaminations, verbe! 


$1; with chart, $2. 
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VICTORIA C. WOODHULL and TENNIE C. CLAFLIN, 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 


1} 
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TERMS OF SUBSERIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Une copy for one year - $2 00 
One copy for six monthe . . . 1 00 
Single copies - - . . 5 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION. 


GAN BE MADE TO THE AGENCY OF THE AMERICAN NEWS OOMPANY, 
LONDON ENGLAND. 


One copy for one year - - . - $3 00 
One copy for six months . - . i 50 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
From $1 00 to 2 50 
Time, column and page advertisements by special contract. 


Per line (according to location) - - 


pecial place in advertising columns cannot be permanently given. 


Advertiser's bills will be collected from the office of the paper, and 
must, in all cases, bear the signature of WoopHULL, CLAPLIN & Co, 


Specimen copies sent free. 


News-dealers supplied by the American News Company, No. 121 
Nassau street, New York. 


All communications, business or editorial, must be addressed 


Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly, 


44 Broad Street, New York City. 


To CORRESPONDENTs.—All communications intended for publication 
must be written on one side only. The editora will not be accountable 
for manuscript not accepted. 
RIOTS AND RIOTERS. 





Now that the echoes of the muskets are silent, that the 
smoke has cleared off, that the wounded are removed and 
the slain are buried, it is in order to inquire what has been 
gained or lost by a recent event. 

With the proximate cause of the bloodshed, the Orange 
demonstration, it is absolutely impossible for any American 
to have sympathy. Whether it be true or false that the A. 
P. A.’s still maintain their allegiance to the British crown, as 
part of their Protestant and No-Popery profession, we don’: 
care to inquire or to know. If it be true, it only makes 
Orangemen so much the less Americans, and so much the 
more the friendsof intolerance and oppression. That for the 
last two hundred vears the Orange faction have been the bane 
and the curse of Ireland is a fact notorious beyond all cavil or 
quibble. That as a disproportionate minority, without any 
superior intelligence to compensate for their numerical infe- 
riority, they have been able, by the assistance and backing of 
the British government, to oppress the whole body of the 
Irish Catholics is indisputable. That their laws have 
been of unexampled severity, and that the personal and po- 
litical penalties and disabilities imposed by them in theirday 
of triumph equaled the dragonnades of Louis XIV. in France 
or any other religious tyrant is equally notorious. That these 
persecutions were worse than ordinary religious persecutions 
is also sure, inasmuch as they were done under the false pre- 
tense of religious freedom, whereas religious freedom was in 
no peril, and the desire was to enforce a Church-and-State 
religion of the minority on the great body of the people, ad- 
verse to their convictions. Political or social questions were 
altogether out of the pale, except in so far as Protestant su- 
premacy went to justify the transfer and alienation of prop 
erty by usurpation and violence, and its retention by present 
incumbents against historically rightful heirs. All these 
things and a great deal more are true as Gospel of Orangeism 
in Ireland. To such an injuriously rampant height had this 
factious and fanatic Protestant sentiment obtained that the 
British government have long held Orangeism to be the 
greatest stumbling-block in the way of all attempts at con- 
ciliation in Lreland. 

Orangeism and the redress of Irish grievances are diamct 
rically opposed and irreconcilable. The British Parliament 
has accordingly done its best to discourage Orangeism, on 
account of its sheer inutility, its incompatibility with mod- 
ern ideas of freedom and natural law, and its constant irri- 
tancy and exacerbation of all Irish national sentiment. 

What, then, have Americans incommon with Orangeism ? 
There is simply no place in America for Orangemen, or 
Austrians or Kussians, for desputism or toryism under any 
guise, style or tile whatsoever—not even for Prote-tantism— 
for Amcricans need not protest against anything. We 
simply assert our own perfect liberty in matters of opinion, 
protesting against none other, and being absolutely free to 
act where we do not infringe on the like perfect liberty in 
others. 

The ‘‘right” of public procession is an absurdity. 
is no such right. 
can do so. 


There 
If Jones wants to walk on Broadway he 
Brown can do the same. For mutual conve- 
i ience and of reciprocal courtesy, each makes way for the 
other when going in opposite directions. Whoso does not 
is simply an unmannerly fellow, who now and then meets 
other unmannerly fellows, whence a fight, a knock-down 
and a public obstruction. Being an open-air people, blessed 
with a fine climate and liking out-door display, we form pro- 
cessions and air ourselves up and down with gun and ban- 
ner, big drum and trumpet, much to our self-admiration, and 
oftentimes veryymuch to the obstruction of the public high 

way. If two or three dozen honest fellows out on a day's 
spree march down Broadway, with music in the air and flag 
flattering in the breeze, we are good-natured enough to make 
way for them, and, rather than spoil their day's pleasure or 


wound their conceit, we turn off into side streets and make 
our own way back into the great life-current as best we may. 
They are pleased at this piece of attention, we are pleased 
to get out of their way, and everyone is happy in their right 
to pursue happiness in this great and glorious country. Our 
few dozen fellow-citizens are on pleasure bent, a day’s target 
shooting, in which everyone makes a prize and everyone 
drinks Waas Hael to everyone else, with many other toasts 
besides. If, however, our processionists are banded together 
for the express purpose of keeping alive old grievances, of 
rubbing old sores and of promoting their own pleasure by 
making other people miserable, this disposition is likely to 
lead to unpleasantness. When two men or two dogs fight 
in an upper room or acellar, without witnesses or bystand- 
ers, the quarrel will not last long. No one need care to 
interfire—let them alone. When it takes place by invitation 
the exhibition draws crowds of the idle and worthless, and 
the lives and property of third parties are in danger. A 
reasonable respect for law and order is inconsistent with the 
toleration of such assemblages, not only as being injurious 
to public morals but dangerous to life and property; conse- 
quently the police discourage prize fights and dog fights and 
ull gatherings likely to lead to public disorder. 

In this sense processions and meetings may be incitements 
to public disorder and danger—not only to the parties im- 
mediately engaged, but to the innocent third parties.* It is 
the duty of magistrates to anticipate disorder, and to pre- 
vent it. Prevention is vastly preferable to punishment. 

Thus, the action of Mayor Hall and of the police in the 
repression of the recent procession—not only of the Orange 
procession, be it remarked, but of all concomitant Catholic 
or Fenian pic-nics or target excursions on the same day—was 
eminently rational and proper. They were all elements of 
disorder, of which, when let loose, it was impossible to pre- 
dicate the end or consequences. Had there been no pro- 
cession, there need have been no row. But were not the 
threats of Catholics to interrupt the procession and to slay 
the processionists wrong and criminal? 
were wrong and criminal. The Catholic clergy said they 
were wrong and criminal. But the Orangeman throws down 
a challenge ; the Ribandman picks itup. Both parties, as 
regards the public, are manifestly in the wrong. The great 
general public, whose lives and property are jeopardized 
by these trumpery quarrels, for which the public cares noth- 
ing, has a right to put its great hand on both parties, and to 
say, With authority, “ Peace—be quiet!” Failing this, what 
is the consequence? That numbers of valuable lives of 
innocent persons—persons who were bystanders—persons 
who were on neither one side nor other—some on the spot 


Of course they 


accidentally—some curious about a procession, or, at worst, 
imprudently curious to see what would come of all the tall 
talk—have been sacrificed. These lives ought not to have 
been sacrificed. The slain have been killed by tnisadven- 
ture, through ignorance and incompetency of those in 
power. 

The procession ought not to have been held. 
was right. 


Mayor Hall 
Governor Hoffman was wrong. Where such 
remarkable discrepancy of opinion and action is observable, 
it is impossible, in the infamously corrupt state of political 
morals, not to suspect some trickery and wire-pulling. 

The city press, and particularly the Jlerald, has a great 
deal to answer for in this judicial assassination. The World 
was an exception to the general tone of the press in anticipa- 
tion of the row. Its prophecies of disorder were moderate, 
its language temperate. It justified Mayor Hall, but has been 
sadly bothered to face about for Hoffman's policy. The 
Trivune attacked Mayor Hall because he was a Democrat. 
Either course would have been equally wrong. This is the 
curse of party. But the ferald, which latterly seems to have 
abandoned itself to an insane admiration for wealth and 
property, inflamed the public mind by blood-and-thunder 
articles and headings, and by its exciting recurrence to the 
terribie events of 68, when public feeling was in a frantic 
state of war excitement, and all evil passions were let loose. 
The cases were in no wise parallel, and it is not too much to 
say that these fierce appeals to class prejudice—these prog- 
nostications of tumult and bloodshed brought about the 
very end the //erald affected to deplore. But they helped to 
make the J/erald famous. Had there been no instigution to 
selfish panic, there would have been no row. The press an- 
nounced a probable disturbance, the press opposed the ac- 
tion of the authorities, the press stirred up the public mind, 
and since the disturbance thus promoted the press desig- 
nates every one of the kill d and wounded, even if unarmed 
and inuctive, as *‘ riovers.” 

As for the militia, their action seems to have been hasty 
and the conduct of a panic-stricken, undisciplined crowd of 
recruits. Being there and thinking themsclves in danger, it 
was only too natural for them to fire first and to reflect after 
ward. The police alone seem to have done their duty—a 
little roughly perhaps, but policemen are not selected for 
their tenderness or their soft hands, 
they had to disperse a crowd. 


They had their orders; 
If a club in contact with a 
skull is disagrecable, it is at least constitutional. The more 
credit is due to the force from the large infusion of Catholic 
feeling in its ranks, and their preference of duty, however 
unpleasant, to party sentiment 
a ee 

‘Tur City of London contains nearly four millions of peo- 
ple-—-exceeding the total of our eleven Jargest cities, There 
are 713,000 more women than men in England-oand yet 





women ought not to vate 





THE ‘* WORLD” AND THAT AMENDMENT. 


Many of the ablest journals of the country ure pretty con- 
siderably exercised just at this time over the significance 
of that great stumbling- block to old Conservatives, the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the constitution of the United 
States. Though it has been a part of the supreme law ot 
the land several years, the people do not yet seem to have 
comprehended its application. So long as it was regarded 
as only changing the status of the negro and securing to him 
equal citizen's rights, it Was accepted and argument upon its 
meaning suspended. 

But now that it has been made to appear that women are 
a portion of the persons whom it declares to be citizens, and 
that the right to vote is one of the ngbhts of a cilizen, und 
consequen!ly, aright of women, the magnitude of the revo- 
lution it is destined to accomplish begins to dawn upon 
some of the more perceptive minds interested in pol.tics. 
In both political parties there is an evident unrest about the 
rights of women citizens as provided by this amendment; 
for be it remembered that the word “ male” Goes not occur in 
the determining paragraph. ‘The question of rights has 
been surrendered by default. In the minds of all think 
ing, reasoning people who have examined the matter, the 
only thing that remains for men to do, who will not do 
justice, isto put all possible obstacles in the way of their at- 
tainment by women. 

What arguments have the opposition press to olfer against 
the plain letter of the law’ None. As thev cannot make 
an argument to controvert law they simply ignore the ques 
tion; nor have we, even by personal attempts, been able to 
draw from them any fire. 

The true position of these ignorers is, however, often made 
apparent, and sometimes so unwittingly on their part that 
the situation is quite ridiculous. We have often pointed out 
in one column of a paper a contemptuous reference to the sub 
ject of the constitutional rights of women, and in another, 
the most complete argument possible to make for such rights. 
But never have we been able to compel any of these all-wise 
editors to even admit their inconsis.encies; it is so much 
more convenient to ignore the showing. 

The Workd perhaps ‘ess than any other of the “ big 
dailies” has attempted to belittle the movement tor equal 
political rights under the Constitution as it is. Nevertheless, 
it has never yet dared to speak out the known truth in a di 
rect manner. It has, however, performed considerable ser- 
vice in an irregular and indirect way ; for which we have 
ever been very grateful. 
Constitution as it is,” 


[nan elaborate article on ‘** The 
in the issue of July 5, is contained our 
full doctrine of the meaning of the Fourteench Amendment, 
explicitly stated, and only lacking the application to women 
to make it as perfect as we could wish. 

It says : 

‘*Assuming, a8 we have agreed and are entitled to assume, 
that this amendment is now a part of the Con-titution, the 
chanze that it has introduced in the system of the Union is 
at once apparent. For whereas before the amendment every 
State had the power to determine who amony its inhabitants 
were and who were not citizens of the Staie,and whereas 
there was no citizenship of the United States dis.inct from 
citizenship of some Stace or Territory, the whole subject of 
citizenship is now removed trom the separate State jurisdic- 
tion, and all persons born or naturalized in any State are 
both citizens of the United States and ciiizens of tie State 
where they reside, with all the priviieges and immunities of 
citizns of the United States, which the Federal Constitu 
tion bad previously secured to those who were regarded ae 
citizens ot the United States, entitled within the Suites to 
the equal protection of the laws,and subject to being de 
prived of life, liberty or property only by due process of 
law. Now, when we compare the clause which empowers 
Congress tu enforce this provision by ‘ appropriate jtegista 
tion’ with the manifest purpose of the amendment «as 
evinced by the terms of the provision and by its surrounding 
historical fats, it is perfectly plain and certain that there is 
nothing tor Congress to do until some Siate, by its |b gi-la 
tion or by iis Constitution, shall have undertaken to deprive 
somebody within its limits, who is according to the amend 
ment a citizen of the United States and of the Stite, of the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the United Sta es, or 
shall have taken away Jrom any person lite, liberty or prop 
erty without due process of law, or shall have denicd to any 
person Within its jurisdiction the equil protection of the 
jaws. Until one of these things shall have occuned there 
can be no ‘ appropriate legislation’ by Congress under the 
authority of the amendment. When one of these things 
has occurred the ‘appropriate legislation’ would be such acts 
of Congress (if any act ut all be necessary beyond the Judi 
cary act of 1789, which is now in force and has sutticed to 
give effect to the similar probibitions upon States of section 
10, article 1, of the Constitution) as are necessary to declare 
tue obnoxious provisions of State laws or constitutions in 
valid, und to afford to aggrieved persors a judicial remedy 
ugainst their operation. But an act of Congress, pissed be 
fore any State law or constitution has contravencd the 
umendmernt, cannot add ove jot or tittle to the provisions of 
the amendment, any more than it could take tiem awa 
The purpose of the amendment was to declare who are cy 
izens of the United States and of a State, and to secure to 
ali persons within the jurisdiction of each State certain de 
scribed rights. These fundamental provisions are bo yond 
the reach of any legtsiation by Congress, until some State 
shall have undertaken to frustrate or obstruct them.” 

It further says. 

* Its purpose,” the amencdinent’s, “ was to make the treed 
men ‘citiz ns of the United States’ and ‘citizens of the 
States Wherein they reside.’ The tramers of this amendment 
were not content with having, by force and the bayonet, thus 
fixed negro suffrage in the new Constitutions of the South 
ern States, but, desiring to take trom all the Stites of the 
Norih as well as the South the entire control of the subject 
of citizenship, proposed thie amendment for the purpose of 
making ‘all persons born ernaturalized in the United States 





and anblect to the risdictinn thereof, cititene of the United 
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States and of the State wherein they reside.’ It further pro- 
vides that no State shall make or enforce any law which 
siiall abridge the privileves and immunities of citizens of the 
United States, * * * nor deny any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” 


The World, therefore, declares : 
iZens, 


First, that women are cit- 
Second, that the Constitution takes all power over 
citizenship and its rights out of the control of the States. 
Third, that all the obnoxious provisions of State laws are 
invalid, Fourth, that aggrieved persons should have judi- 
ial remedy against the operations of obnoxious laws. 

We cannot see what further statement is required to com- 
plete the argument for the right of women to the ballot un- 
der the present Constitution. Weare obliged to the World 
for the reproduction in such graphic style of the argument 
made by us months since, even though it does not apply iis 
conclusions to women, 

We commend the entire article from which thcse extracts 
are made to the careful consideration of all persons who are 
not yet convinced that women, equally with men, are citl- 
zens in the fullest sense, and entitled to wil the privileges, 
rights and duties of citizens. 

soihanhiaiekisiepalien chinese: 
THE DEPENDENCE OF 


WOMAN. 


the woman becomes the wife her personality is lost in the 


'bhusband just as completely as the slave’s personality was 





merged in his master’s. They were entitled to sufficient food 
to maintain life, and enough shelter and raiment to insure 
health. What more does the wife, generally speaking, ob- 
tain ? And with all these things standing in bold relief before 
the very eyes of women, they still are so foolish and thought- 
less and improvident for the future as to care for little else 
than to fit themselves to be wives. It does not yet seem to 
have dawned upon their souls that it is possible for women 
to maintain alile of independence, or that they have any 
right to a continuous individuality, even if they in reality 
do maintain it. 

If freedom is a right of every individual, it is also a duty 
that it be maintained. Rights are not inherently implanted 
in the lives of humanity, without certain duties being in- 
curred by such possession. The individual possessing a light 
that can enlighten the world has no business to “hide it un- 
der a bushel” or to let it remain hidden in his soul. Hence, 
if freedom be aright, it cannot remain unexercised, and the 
possessor fulfill his duty to himself and his God. 

If freedom be aright of women, it is their duty to them- 


selves, to humanity and their God to be free, and 1n no man- 


When the principle of freedom in its entirety—ip its iull. | 


est, proudest, completest sense—is announced, let it not for | 


amoment be supposed that the annunciator is so Insane as | 


to believe it immediately possible. While the whole truth 


is thus set up,as it were, for a beacon-light, far ahead, per- 


| decide to become citizens of “ that state.” 


haps far in the future, it is so set that the workl may see and | : bs , 
of individuality must be substituted the reality that wiih ma- 


know it to be the proper, the true .ight, and to learn to re- 
gard it as such, guiding the way of life’s mariners to the 


seck its shores. 

There are always two ways of reaching all kinds of im- 
provements, as well for individuals as for peoples. The 
more common way is the violent pulling down of present 
systems and forms, leaving utter ruin and anarchy for the 


haven where peace, plenty and happiness await all who | with men. 


' ner to become orto remain submerged in those who have 


assumed to appropriate them. 

Women must awake to the absolute necessity of preparing 
to maintain their independence even in matrimony, if they 
The whole prep- 
aration which society provides for women must be radically 
changed. For the present acceptance of marriage as the end 


turity the real life of women begins, just the same as it does 
A perfect equality of education, responsibility 


and capacity should be accorded to and demanded of both 
| sexes, and neither should ever become subjugated to, or 


merged in, the other. The individuality of youth should be 
maintained during life, let the relations between the matured 


“be what they may. 


time triumphant, with the poss.bility that some mind, some | 


superior person or persons, by seizing the fragments, may | 


construct something better than what was 


The history of | 


chaotic revolutions shows, as a general thing, that such new | 


construction has been an advance, an improveinent upon the 
past. But for people to simply pull down the old, without 
any idea of what is to come up in its place and without any 
attempt to prepare the people tor the new, is to invite de- 
struction, 

A good illustration of what we would have understood is 
furnished by the late transition of the Southern negroes 
from slavery to freedom. So far as the negroes themselves 
were concerned, freedom for them was, as ageneral rule, the 


Every sensible man after arriving at his independence at 
once begins to make provision for the future. So also should 
every sensible woman; and they should under any and all 
circumstances be entitled to, and should receive, full com- 
pensation for all services performed, and also be entitled to the 


| possession and control of all their net earnings. 


most und: sirable thing to have, ifthe present only were to be | 


considered. It was as if so many perfectly incompetent 


until they 


persons had been suddenly thrust out upon the cold-hearted | 


but when the future 
was considered, the intcrrecnum, kt it be of never so great 
terror, would Lave been glacly encountered, that the beyond 
might thereby be gained. 


world to subsist as best they might. 


Thousands of negroes there were 
lit is coubtful if one can 
now be found who would voluntarily return to slav: ry. 


who did not desire their freedom. 


Such is the providence of God in His laws for evolving 
humaniy. They are pressed into unknown, perhaps into 
supposed dang: rous ways, and then into the better beyond, 
until they reac: WhitLerthey know notwhctberthe way they 
go be up or down. 

The other method of progress is by a gradual understand- 


ing of the new and better principles, and the modification of 


present systems to their requirement—the gradual displace- 
ment of the old and worn by the new, or, perhaps, but not 
frequently, the cntire preparation for the new, and its sub- 
stitution entire for the old, 

Perfect individual freedom, without perfect individual in- 
dependence to stand upon, is impossible, and just here is the 
weakness of the movement for treedom tor women. In the 
present orders of society, women independent of men cannot 
support themselves. Wedco not by this wish to be under- 


stood to say that women do not perform enough labor to be 
“ | 


self-supporting, but we do wish to be understood to say that 
the Jabor which women perform is that kind of regular 
drudgery generally supposed by men to entitle them only to 
board and clothes, but to nore of the increase to which such 
labor is adjunctive. 

Of late years, however, women are looking more toward 
individuality. A spirit of independence is springing up 
within their souls, which disdains to accept support from 
men after the fashion of the olden time. Some there are 
who donotnow propose to desert the trade or occupation 
by which they earn their livelihood, to become the simple 
housewife fora man, a position fiom which she can never 
rise, and for which, no matter how greatly his good may 
be increased, by such indusiry, she is only entilled toa 
wife’s interest. 

Hundreds of thousands of wives there are who labor from 
one year's end to another in charge of the dairy or the 
housework, which always are accompaniments of the farm, 
or in charge of the home, every bit as hard as do their hus- 
bands, who receive the common increase of the whole, and 
who n:ver even think their co-laborers entitled to anything 
whatever, either of credit or possession, for their interest as 
co-assistants. The same is true in general of the labor per- 
formed by all wives; it is not recognized as being entitled to 


any individual recognizance. To speak plainly, the moment 








In such preparation women would never be at the mercy 
of men, never be obliged to marry for support, never obliged 
to submit to the horrors which marriage too often brings; 
but always her own mistress, capable of earning her own 
support, and thus independent of everybody. 

We cannot refrain, however, from rebuking those who at- 
tempt to maintain, because women are conditioned as they 
are that they are not entitled to political equality, and that 
become independent and self-supporting they 
should not aspire to such equality. 
fore, women are inreality much more than 
that they really would accumulate weal h dad they rcceive 
their just reward; thence they are « qually wi.h men entitled 
to the benefit of self government. Therefore, what is called 
the dependence of women is in reality a misnomer, growing 
out of the fact that in marriage the individuality of women 
becomes merged in that of men, to which men do not seem 
There is little doubt that 
women will be compelled to declare and maimtain a com 
plete individual freedom before their right to its exercise 
and their duty under the possession of the right will be 
recognized and accorded to them by man. In this consid- 
eration, and in that which flows from the growing demand 


As we have shown be- 
cl&supporting; 


ready to give up their claim. 


among women for freedom, it becomes the most important 
duty that mothers can render to daughters to train them to 
independence, and to teach them that they should never look 
forward to marriage or to any relation with men as that 
which will be necessary for their future support; also, that 
their relations should be left entirely to the control of their 
affection, and kept free from and unbiased by any purely 
matcrial considerations. 
etieiaineiwcditesinasteitelai 


THE LAND QUESTION. 





NO. VI. 

Tie programme of the English Land Tenure Reform 
Association, as recently explained by Mr. Mill in the paper 
from which I have heretofure quoted, has attracted the at- 
tention of a number of our leacing journals. So far as my 
reading has extended, they generally concede that the des- 
perate condition of affairs in Great Britain demands radical 
reformatory meusures, but end by congratulating themselves 
and their reavers upon the fact (or what they allege to be 
such) that the abundance and cheapness of land in our own 
country absolve us from the necessity of troubling ourselves 
with such embarrassing questions. 

it is with a radically diflerent view from this that [ com- 
mence to consider the relations of land reform to our own 
circumstances. The cheapness and abundance of our lands 
may, indeed, render our condition in the main quite com- 
fortable for the present; but a policy which regards the 
present only is unworthy of a civilized and humane people. 
The region embraced within our national boundaries is rich 
in natural resources, Capable of supporting many times our 
present population when turned to use in conjunction with 
human labor. So fast as a demand forthese natural resources 


arises, they become an element of financial value, Every 





article produced in the country is in part their product, 
for without the raw material which they furnish, labor would 
be powerless to supply human wants. Being thus indis- 
pensable to human existence, they become more and more 
valuable as population increases; and if they are unequally 
distributed, the time must come when one part of the com- 
munity will be compelled to buy them at exorbitant rates 
from the other part. 

Now, as all men have naturally an equal right to all that 
nature supplies, and as this natural equality of rights holds 


just as true of one generation as of another, we who live 


now have no right so to partition out the natural resources 
of our country that in fifty, one hundred, or even one thou 
sand years hence, they will all be held by one portion of 
the community to the detriment of the remainder. In con- 
sidering the condition of the poor in English cities, we have 
already seen that, under such a distribution, a large propor- 
tion of the people may find it impossible to pay the price 
demanded to secure even a few square rods of earth each on 
Which to make their homes, and thus be forced to live in so 
compressed and crowded a state as to render health, comfort 
or even decency out of the question. 

Our government still holds in its possession some twelve 
hundred million acres of public land (including Alaska and 
the mountainous regions of our Western Territories and 
Pacific coast States). If we are pursuing an unsound policy 
in the disposition of this land with its varied resources, we 
And if an unsound policy 
has been pursued in regard to the vast territory already dis- 


certainly cannot stop too soon. 


posed of, we cannot too soon begin to devise a remedy, for 
In short, 
there is no country which has stronger reasons than our 
own for making land 
attention. 

Upon one point the public mind has become aroused. 


every day’s delay tends to increase our difficulties, 


reform the subject of immediate 


The policy of granting land subsidies to great corporations, 
or selling land in large bodies to speculators, or otherwise 
squandering the public domain as if it were a thing of no 
value, has pretty clearly received the mark of popular dis- 
approval, and both of the great political parties, after being 
alike thoughtless and improvicdent, will probably feel con 
strained, in their next appeal to the people, to plant them- 
selves square on the platform of a rigid reservation of the 
public lands for actual settlement under the pre-emption and 
homestead laws. I presume a majority of our people, in- 
cluding many very earnest and thoughtful public men, be- 
lieve that such a policy, faithfully carried out, would leave 
nothing mvre to be desired; yet a little reflection will 
show that it would be signally unjust toa large portion of 
In fact, it entirely ignores all classes save 


the community. 

the agriculturist. The printer cannot leave his case, the 
mechanic his bench to go and settle on a homestead in the 
West. Todothis they must abandon their pursuits and 
become agriculturists, and this they could not do on a large 
scale wilhont breaking up society, which needs and must 
have their services in their present occupations, 

We have seen in a former article that in England the 
most rapid increse of population has taken place in the 
cities and towns ; and, notwithstinding our abundance of 
agricultural land, the same phenomenon of rapid urban 
growth is exhibited in our own country. Indeed, it is a 
phenomenon common to all progress.ve civilized nations, 
and is especially characteristic of the pre-ent century. It 
is, in fuct,a direct result of the gigantic strides which the 
has witnessed in the invention of 
mechinery and the increase of man’s productive power ; 
and, deplorable as are some of its incidents under existing 


cent ury 


labor-saving 


conditions, it represents per x a thoroughly wholesome 
societary movement. 

In our own country, at least, this novementis destined to 
procecd far more rapidly in the future than it has done in 
the past. The increasing employment of labor-saving 
machinery in agriculture is every year diminishing the pro- 
portional number of persons required to produce the food 
supply of society, while the endless muliiplication of our 
other wants steadily increases the demand for mechanical 
and manufacturing industry. And this patural tendency to 
an increase of the urban population will be greatly strength- 
ened by the fact that the quantity of desirable agricultural 
land must every year grow less in comparison with tie in- 
cressing number who wiil compcte for its possession. 

The aggregate population of our towns and cities having 
over 20,000 inhabitants, as ascertained by the census last 
yeur, was 6,125,000,* or about sixteen per cent. of the entire 
population of the country. ‘The 
towns is not conveniently 


population of the smaller 
a'tanable at this moment, but in 
Ohio, the returns of which | happen to have at hand, the 
aggregate number of persons in towns ranging from 1,500 
to 20,000 inhabitants, was 21,502; while the aggregate num- 
ber in cities exceeding 20,000 was 405,187, giving a total of 
697,079 in placés having over 1,500 inhabitants. Assuming 
the population of the smaller towns in other parts of the 
Union to bear about the same ratio to that of the cities as in 
Ohio, the aggregate town aad city population in the United 
States should be about ten millions and a balf. 

f our urban population is thus large while we are mainly 
an #gricultural people, what may we expect as our manufac- 
turing industries develop? Some light is thrown upon this 
point by the progress of the towns and cities of the State 
just mentioned during the last decade. During that time 

*As the final report of the Cenaus Cominissioner has not yet beew 
given to the public, these figures may be subject to slight correctione, 
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Toledo has increased its population 136 per cent. , Clé veland, 
112; Columbus, 66; Dayton, 51; and Cincinnati, 85. Of the 
smaller places Defiance shows an increase of 195 per cent. ; 
Youngstown, 192; Akron, 18}; Springfield, 80; Portsmouth, 
67: Steubenville, 65: and Newark, 43. The genera! increase 
in all the cities and towns having over 1,500 inhabitants aver- 
aged 55 per cent., while the increase through the Dtate at 
large was less than 14 per cent. 

In view of such facts, we may safely assume that by the 
end of the present century the cities and smaller towns will 
embrace fully 50 per cent. of our entire population, to say 
nothing of mechanics, teachers, professional men and other 
non-agriculturists scattered through the rural districts or 
residing in the smallest class of villages. Yet our homestead 
and pre-emption laws assume that we need only provide land 
for the agriculturist, and so propose to parcel out our entire 
public domain to those who in pursuit of their avocation as 
ls not 
this a plain violation of the principle that all have an equal 


tillers of the soil can conveniently go and take it. 


right to the natural bounties which the earth affords ? 

I know it is assumed that the non-agricultural classes need 
so little Jand for their pursuits as to obviate the necessity of 
making any special provision on their behalf, but we learn 
by experience that the little lot which the mechanic needs 
for a home in the city costs just as much as a snug little 
farm in the country. Considering the fact that about half 
our people are to live in cities and towns, it becomes, there- 
fore, a question of no small moment how they are to be pro- 
vided with homes. 

Glancing over the Western Stites, all of which have been 
carved out of the public domain within the present century, 
and most of them within very recent times, we find seven- 
teen cities having over 29,000 inhabitants each. The largest 
is St. Louis, with 210,864, and the smallest St. Paul, with 


20,031. Their aggregate population is 1,495,951. Yet be- 
sides these there are inany more such thriving places as Du- 


buque, Keokuk, Alton, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Omaha, 
Denver, Sacramento and other minor towns too numerous to 
mention, in many of which lots already command extrava- 
gant prices in anticipation of their future growth and great- 
ness. And asthese have grown up within the memory of 
people who have not yet reached middie life,so will others 
the names of which have not yet been eyen thought of, or 
their sites trodden by a white man’s foot, grow up In various 
parts of the extended region now known as the public do- 


main. Twenty or thirty years bence there will be large and 


flourishing citics on the upper waters of the Missouri, in the 
mining regions of the Rocky Mountains, and upon the 
rivers, bays and estuaries of the Pacifie coast. According 
to the lowest calculation our population will have doubled by 
the end ofthe century,tand more than half of the total increase 
will be collected in cities and towns. How many of these 
will be new places which will have grown up during the 
intervening thirty years on what is now public land or rail- 
road land we cannot guess, but we can hardly doubt that 
their aggregate population will amount to several millions, 
Thus many a homestead tract given away by the government 
for a farm will rise to a value of thousands or even tens of 
We can 
form little or no idea as to where these lucky prizes will be 
drawn in the general distribution; but that they will be 
drawn is as certain as the fact that our population is increas- 
ing at a geometrical ratio that will double its number in 
thirty years. The resu't will be that the recipients of the 
prizes, or the speculators who are shrewd enongh to get 
them out of their hands, will make great fortunes through 
‘*the unearned increase in the value of land,’ while the 
masses of the inhabitants of the new cities will be just as 
they are now in such places as Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis, the victims of exorbitaut rents and the usual over- 
crowding, their condition growing worse and worse as the 
cities themselves grow older and more compact. 


thousands of dollars an acre for city building lots. 


The ultimate effect of thus cutting off one-half of the 
people from all share in the soil and its resources would be 
to create a population somewhat similar in one respect to 
that which exists in France to-day. The gradual subdivi- 
sion of homesteads would produce a rural population of 
small proprietors eminently conservative aud selfish, while 
the working people of the cities, like the owvriers of France, 
finding themselves despoiled of their natural rights and re- 
duced to the position of mere wages slaves, would grow 
sullen, discontented, revolutionary. No surer way could be 
taken to divide society into antagonistic sections, and thus 
to plant the seeds of social disintegration and decay, 

I have only pointed out the most obvious of the ways in 
which the policy expressed in our homestead law would 
inflict an injustice upon the non-agricultural part of our 
people, but this is sufficient to show that it is radically de- 
fective. We need asystem which recognizes the complex 
structure of civilized society and intelligently protects the 
interests and rights of all the various classes of which such 
society is composed. Shall I be deemed revolutionary if I 
say that this desideratum is not to be found in any system 
which permits absolute private property in land ? 

E. T. PETERS. 


t Elkanah Watson's estimate for the year 1900 1s 100,235,985. His esti- 
mates (made in 1815) for each decennial year from 1820 to 1860, 
inclusive, correspond very nearly to the figures of the census. The 
census returns for 1870 fall short of his estimate for that year by three 
or four millions, a fact which is searcely surprising in view of the tre- 
mendonus civil war which shook the country during the first fonr vears 
of the decade 
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MANIFESTO OF THE WORKINGMEN’S MUTUAL! Workingmen, do youever go downto Wali street and 


PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


No. 1. 


** Rise like lions after slumber, 
In unvanquishable number, 
Shake your chains to earth like dew 
Which in sleep has fallen on you.” 

Wherever the click of the hammer or the low hum of the 
saw, wherever the ringing of steel, the thud of the pick or 
the pinge of the edged tool is heard, in the dingy workshop, 
in the bowels of the earth, upon the face of the waters, 
wherever the artisan and laborer bends to his weary toil and 


earns his sustenance by the sweat of his brow, there blends | 


with the sounds of his tovls mutterings of discontent, low 
murmurings of distrust and the voice of declamatory dis- 
satisfaction with his condition. Protests are centered in the 


| 


‘one of them owns a dollar of it 


i 
; 


aay there yeiprog and sure 


witness the seetiiing mass of parasitical humanity who are 


vy raving and shouting in the 
Wildest of excitem nt? Those few men, without a shadow 


Ol pretense as to exclhangin any tangible produce or 


; Wealth, or transferring anything cither bought or sold, 


regulate the value of your puile debt, although scarcely 


They regulate the 
price of everything you purchase. All the transactions of 
the gold room are fictitious; not a five-dollar piece changes 
hands; margins wre lust or large sums made by a so-called 


parchase or sale of gould which is as spurious as the sale of 


| railroad shares. 


| 


The other day one man bought more Rock Island railroad 


| shares than that road ever had, yet it is not pretended that 


form of trade societies and small local associations, but none | 
have stepped boldly forward to clasp the hands of the skilled | 


and the unskilled laborer togeilier. 
alike by all. 
of the many, the pernicious evil of the aggrandizement of 
the few falls upon the lowly with the same 

MERCILESS MANTLE 
as it does upon the more fortunate artisan. 


Our wrongs are suffered 


In the present disorganized condition of the masses of ou 
people we are making no headway—we are standing silently 
and sullenly by whilst 

OUR CHAINS ARE RIVETED. 

Are there corrupt oflicials—-who elects them ? 

Are there oppressive laws—who makes them ? 

Are there palaces where 

SPLENDOR RUNS RIOT 
Within a stone’s throw of poverty and waat—who builds 
them ? 

You, the people. 

Point out a dishonest politician, go to his district, ask the 
people who marched through the streets to honor him ; wn 
raised flags bearing portraits of his dishonest face ; who tol 
lowed at his heels? You, the people. 
sory to 


~ 


And you are acces 


EVERY DOLLAR HWE STEALS. 
You may have been betrayed, but has the hand of vengeanc« 
fallen on the betrayers ? 
that has whipped you ? 


Have you not kissed the very rod 
Rise, then, laborers and artisans, 
skilled and unskilled ; away with jealousies ; 
inactivity. 


away With 
The common interests and welfare of thos 
living and yet to live; the unshackling of the bonds which 
have been imposed upon us must cement us together for 
mutual protection. 

To elevate public morals. 

To advance ourselves socially and intellectually. 

To be the watchdogs of the public weal. 

To put forward a centre which shall be a common nucleus 
of power to make our voices heard collectivi ly in the inter- 
ests of equality and justice. These are our aims. 

What are we doing to remedy the evils of which the Ja- 
borer complains throughout the length and breadth of the 
land? When 

PUBLIC OFFICERS ARE DELINQUENT, 
who keeps a record of the fact? When they come forward 
to ask their re-election, who proclaims their faithlessness : 
Only those equally culpable themselves—only the 
SCRAMBLERS FOR POWER, 

place and emolument. Hence are good citizens disgusted 
with the rottenness of our politics. Hence they stay away 
from the pells, leaving the unthinking, the venal and the cor 
rupt to carry out unchecked the base designs of those who. 
calling themselves gentlemen, pollute the very name by con 
tact with such renegades. And how long is thisto last % 
Where is ittoend? Are we to drift into a state wherein 
despair and desperation shall sweep the corruption bred by 
the people’s apathy ? 

Is the day to come when we may witness in our streets the 
surgings of down-trodden multitudes against the power 
which unscrupulous men have usurped? 

In the national Capitol, in every State-House in this Union, 
wherever franchises and privileges ean be grasped or power 
wiclded, there do we find the monopolists and centralizers in 
solid phalanx, sapping the substance of the people under 
pretext of the public accommodation and welfare. Secarcely 
a measure of public importance passes our Legislatures bul 
rumors are rife that bribery was ac work subverting all good 
government and despoiling the people of their patrimony 
In the matter of public grants of land, enough has been 
given away to have given every man, woman and child in 
the United States at least 800 acres each. The railroads have 
become merely the roots and fibres of a vast tree of monop- 
oly; organized and chartered as carriers, they enter into 
other businesses, and, by holding the lines of communica 
tion, they sever our large cities from their bases of supply in 
order to force their employes to accept their terms of remu- 
neration. They dothis to array the people of large cities 
against their fellows in the mining districts, and other pro- 
ducers not concerned in the dispute are prevented from send- 
ing their products to market, because the railroads raise their 
rates of freight to exorbitant and outrageous figures, 

We find these men incessantly before our legislative bodies, 
and what do they want ? 
Yes, they want 


Land grants, bond guarantees. 


SPOIL AND PLUNDER, 
and, though they fairly gorge themselves, st:ll they are insa 
tiate. 


The hand of injustice, disloyalty to the good | 


| 





| by others which they have consumed ? 





he really held a dozen shares: other men also eld hundreds 


~ 


of 
IMAGINARY SHARES, 
This is flagrant gambliny, sil a system of gambling that 
not only allects the winners and losers, but tluctuates the 
entire public credit and the price of all commodities. 


When a i ar nas Pusse { away iD W hich labor has ber n 
creating the produce which is the sole basis of national 
y 


wealth, what cen these men show to attest their usefulness 
What forthe luxuries they have enjoyed; the substance created 
They absorb only, 
they return nothing. Men supposed to be possessed of acute 
intelligence expend their energies to derange the finances 
and commerce of the nation. It is only when we turn to 
the workinemen that we find disunion and want of organiz 
ation; this lassitude it is we would dispel. 

It is futile to declaim at the past, it is unjust to throw all 
the blame and responsibility upon those who have merely 
used the means of self aggrandizement which our lassitude 
Gas placed in their hands 

The future alone contains the elements of vitality; we 
must not look backward but forward; we must take 

OUR NEW DEPARTURE. 
The day of complaint, of declamation, is past. The day 


f We want no laggards, no half 


of regeneration is upen us, 
hearted followers or lesders. We have only to wili and we 


We must sit ourselves resolutely to the 


can accomplish. 
task of the purification of the existing state of public mor 
ality, and atone for our past delinquent inactivity by sterling 
and unceasing watchfuiness in the future. 

We must raise our voices to prevent corru tion instead of 
complacent'y waiting until it is perpetrated, and then 
vrumbling: having permitted it without protest, what end is 
served by idle complaints, futile moanings and bickerings? 

Nothing of evil is amended or frustrated, no defaulting is 
punished. Puerile declarations are merely evidences of de- 
No, the battle is 
with the strong; victory must be sought, she will not come 
LO you, 


sponden y. Do despondent men win? 


Europe is rife with the contest of the rights of the pro- 
ducers versus the aggrandizement of the few. The oppressed 
of other lands, while 

GROANING UNDER THE HANDS 
of their native oppressors, look with wistful eyes to our 
country as a haven of justice, peace and equality. 

Shall we in our 

FALSE SECURITY 
lrift into their deplorable condition ? 

‘* Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” We cannot 
hold even what we have, but by watchfulness. Muke, then, 
your voices heard in Congress and in our State Legislatures 

pon every question atiecting us as the groundwork of 
ational prosperity; no Jonger as subservient followers but 
is leaders; sensible of our responsibility to society and to 
We must not 

PULL DOWN, 


posterity ior our actions. 


we must build up; we must discountenance violence and the 
fury of the despoiler; we must elevate ourselves, not debase 
others; level upward and not downward. We must not, 
we will not fail. Notatenth part of the energy put forth by 
the unscrupulous men who contaminate our moral and po- 
litical atmospheres is required of us. We have the power, 
we must use it. Our power to do good is infinite, tleir 
power to do evil is infinitesimal, with ordinary activity on 
ur part. Our sluggishness is the sole basis of their 
power, 
ARISE, AWAKE, OR BE FORRVER FALLEN. 

When our children grow to man and womanhood, shal] it 
be to find themselves away down in the scale of enlighten- 
ment, intelligence and intellectuality, compassed by the cor- 
ruption that grows daily more fetid. 
are to hand down to them? 

\ THOUSAND TIMES NO. 


Is this the tuture we 


We must set before us as our objects the purification of our 
people, politically and socially, morally and intellectually, 
and, swerving to neither the right nor the left,bend our ener- 
ries to advance the interests of humanity at large by lifting 
the masses of our people to a higher grade, 

The future is all bright and promising, and will yield us 
just so much of happiness, jus 


ice, equality and advance- 
ment as our efforts to uttain those blessings entitle us to 
receive. JosHua Rose, Secretary. 
e ’ 
COMMISSIONER PARKER has resigned President Grant 
writes him a complimentary letter, in which he says: “ Your 
management of the Indian Bureau has been in entire har- 
mony with my policy.” Who says the President is net the 
servant of the public * 
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MY FRIENDS AND I 


Se 


CHAPTER TH 


What’s in 
the old things can be 


name? is an old question, and like many of 

answered hy the light of modern 
science differently from the response of ancient ignorance. 
There is much in a name! First impressions are very im- 
Given a presentable appearance, then a name not 
absolutely suggestive of any or all the objectionable ideas 


portant. 


which haunt us, and one can with a modicum of sense and 
a little tact make his way in the world, with success com- 
mensurate to his effort. But with a name which has no 
meaning, or only a bad one, what can you expect of a fellow 
who has no special talent for anything but polemics, which 
continually get him into difficulties. 

A name is like a fvy’s coat, it is fast grown tous. We 
If we dis 
If we do not like 

From our name 
we can never run away; at least I have never succeeded 
in so doing. 


can change our friends by changing our home. 
like one country we can go to another. 
our occupation we can learn a new trade. 


Yct how little thought is bestowed upon the giving of a 
name by parents. They forget that the few letters which 
they combine and apply to the limp and by no means shapely 


form of most plastic material, is to act upon the destinies of 


a man or woman through the best part of a century of time. 
Do you say that your name has never diverted your path 
either to the right or to the left?) My dear friend—for all my 
readers are friends—the unobserved things of this life are by 
far the mo-t powerful forces; and do the most part of the 
ruling of a large majority of people. If Nero had been 
soundly whipped for drowning those kittens—his first act of 
cruelty—not only would justice have been satisfied, but his 
whole might mollified, and his 
example hive exerted an entirely different power. Yet, had his 
royal fl sh t'ngled to the vigorous application of the birch or 
the matern:l digits at that early period, should we have 
known itnow? When such great results may flow from the 
correction of a child, do not suppose it is immaterial what 
name rid: s us through the world. 

This reminds me that it was a slight accident which gave 
mea part of my obnoxious name. It was the occurrence 
which had such a leading part in the act making me a dis- 
putant. I was named for my uncle, the good man who 
chanced to be a Congregationalist minister, and who, among 
othor foolish things which did not benetit me, married the 
sister of my mother. Still it might have been the same with 
me if Thad lacked an uncle of the name of Isaiah, for my 
father’s name was Amoz. But if the ambition of my father 
had pictured bis first born as a prophet, and he had thus 
nam: d me, I should have proved other than myself had his 
aspirations been realized. 

Some people may still persist in ignoring the importance of 
a name, but I have good authority for insisting upon its con- 
sequence. Has not a great poet placed it far above the purse, 
which he cal!s trash, and do we not prize a purse if it be well 
filled ? Let the public fill mine, and see if I don’t prize it. 

Did any one ever hear of a poet or agreat general, a states- 
man, or even a man of wealth (to come pretty low down, as 
some people pretend to think), who was called Jonah ? And 
who ever knew an Oliver, except Cromwell, that the girls 
were notin love with? Two sisters, one bright morning 
long ago, came out of a plain doorway upon the right-hand 
side of the narrow drive which led trom Fleet street down 
to the Temple gardens. This doorway is in a little quadran,. 
gle called Br.ck Court. The two sisters, as they came out of 
the door, were weeping for an Oliver. A day or two after 
they laid his body in the little yard north of that old church, 
built by the Templars hundreds of years ago, and at this 
time you can see a piece of marble lying upon the spot. 
When you go there, you can read beside the name Oliver 
upon it that of Goldsmith. If you have humanity in you as 
lurge as he had, or as much as those two sisters, whom the 
painter has perpetuated, don’t leave London, if you ever go 
there, without seeing the spot where they laid him. You are 
too lute to see his old room in Green Artor Court. The rail- 
ways have obliterated every trace of that home, where some 
of his days were spent when he was very poor. 

The Theodores are amiable, sensible men, in spite of the 
reports against the late King of Abyssinia. I never believed 
the stories about King Theodorus, because of his name; but, 
then, what could you expect, with ever so good a name, 
from one bred upon live beef? Cooked beef is bad enough 
for achild’s dict. But it is names, not diet, we are com- 
muning about—you and I, reader. That other topic we may 
take at breakfast-time, when this and some other subjects are 
exhausted. 

Is there any one who can fora moment suppose that a 
man by the name of Griserup could ever become a cabinet 
minister in this age of admirable fitness of things. Or that 
a merchant named Money could become a bankrupt. As 
well might you think of a Bridget writing poetry; or a 
Patrick having a strong aversion to whiskey. 

If all these things are inconceivable, is it strange that one 
person, loaded with two such names as Isaiah and Sleeper, 
cannot rise in the world? Why! a common salutation in 
my schoolboy days was ‘‘I say, Sleepy,” and then 
the boys world laugh and say they called me. 1 
made a voyage iu a sailing vessel once “upon a time,” as 
the old stories used to begin, and the steward, who was a 


disposition have been 





mulatto, stuttered badly; the only phrase he could utter 
without great effort was the response to the Captain’s call, 
and during the twenty days’ voyage not once did I hear his 
“aye, aye, sah,” but I made the preliminary efforts of a re- 
sponse. 

What makes William Cullen Bryant and Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow poets? Their names, of course. The rhythm 
of their cognomens permeated their youth, and flows out 
through their maturity and old age. Isaiah Sleeper! shades of 
all inconsistencies, who can expect such a name could 
awaken two consecutive harmonious sounds. 

And what is more, the day upon which mine eyes first 
saw the light of this blessed sun, that shines upon me as 
well and as kindly as upon the happiest of mortals, was the 
most important day of all days; in fact, it was a day made up 
of little bits of many days; it was a day not usually found 
in the calendar—it must have been a scalawag among days, 
for it was cast out from the society of respectable days—not 
as a whole, but in small pieces—the unit of the whole litter of 
fourteen hundred and sixty-four days, which the good man 
who made up our time, under the direction of good or bad 
Pope Gregory XIII., tried to hide away, and so stuck it on 
to the last end of February and called it the 29th. 

My disposition was much soured by this sad accident of 
birth, for when all the rest of the children were receiving 
presents and congratulations, I must needs take a back seat. 
In truth, I had no birthday. ’T'wasa miserable subterfuge 
that I had to resort to—that of shunting myself into my 
brother's birthday; he was born onthe first of March. I 
never had the satisfaction of making the illusion complete, 
for some one would always remind me that in truth there 
was no birthday for me that year. 


Some people believe that success is not so much depend- 
ent upon exertion as upon luck. Others are worshippers 
of labor, and will insist that success never fails to those who 
woo with strong will. There are others, still, who think 
the whole earth was created for their sole pleasure ; also, 
another set who think the whole world is set against them ; 
that not a harmonious event accompanies their residence on 
this sphere. Do what they will, ill luck follows them, and 
their lives are one series of struggles agiinst what they call 
fate. Now to which of these classes my lot has been at- 
tached is of no importance; for, with all the luck supple- 
mented by extraordinary exertion, and all the confidence in 
the kind intentions of Dame Nature, it would be impossible 
for the most talented an! most happly constituted individ 
ual with such a name as Isaia Sleeper, and born upon that 
refuse of all days,the 29th of February, to succeed in any 
higher occupation than that of scavenger. 

Early in life I became the object of great solicitude to any 
number of relations. Aunts, cousins and cou-ins of one, 
two or three degrees removed, took great interest in my wel- 
fare. When I was but a beardless youth I was made most 
welcome at sociables among the families of our acquaintance. 
I was considered a gem of a fellow to make up a set of quad- 
rilles, either to represent alady or a gentleman, as was 
needed. I used to feel much flattered with the attentions 
shown me by my fair cousins, and never mistrusted that 
the convenience with which I could be set aside and recalled 
as favored or unfavored swains might delight or obtrude 
with their attentions was the cause. The fact was, I was 
serviceable as a lay figure. Whenold Cheetam came around 
(old Cheetam was ths lawyer who made shoes, and poor 
ones, too, I think, till he was thirty-five, then studied law). 
A wag of a fellow said of him, that** the law quaked when 
the lapstone fell.” The girls did not like him so when he 
was near, their. cousin was such a noble fellow— 
the whole family thought so much of Isaiah. 
“You are going to dance with me next time, ain’t 
you, Isaiah?’ Of course 1 could not refuse. But when 
young Trafford came about—before he had approached 
near enough to hear, I was reminded that Clarissa had not 
danced for three sets. Clarissa was a sprightly girl of 
twelve and her older sisters were anxious that she should 
receive proper attention. My cousins and aunts were very 
remarkably kind people. So watchful of the welfare of 
others—when their own enjoyment was isometric. 

I was up in a half-fledged city in Massachusetts once, 
upon a visit to some cousins, somewhere from three to six 
degrees removed in consanguinity. At the same time a 
small dramatic company of the itinerant species were 
charming the semi-rustic people with such acting as such 
companies are in the habit of retailing at fifty cents a head 
in these times of inflated currency, but which was at that 
time freely dispensed at half that price. Among the troop 
or corps, as our great war has taught us to call such combi- 
nations of talent, was one who was (“ie one par excellence. 
She was the cynosure of the evening wherever she ap- 
peared, as well in the ball room as upon the stage. She was 
a black-eyed beauty, with features which admirers of old art 
would have called classic had it not been for a little of the 
German squareness. She was really a distinguished-looking 
young woman; and when to good looks were added a 
trained voice of ravishing sweetness, both in conversation 
and in song, with grace of movement in the dance or upon 
the stage or street, it is not strange that some of my four- 
teenth cousins were exercised about an evident penchant 
for theatricals which broke out among my peculiarities. The 
fair damsel attended a ball where I was paraded under the 
captaincy of our aunt of the four cousins, who acted as 
under-offieers to her in mancmuvering me, to the complete 
satisfaction of themselves, who only of all others present 





me 
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had a cousin from a full-grown city to exhibit. The ease 
with which the bright star of the star company (all itinerant 
companies are of the order “‘star’’) entertained the host of 
admirers, who, like deer about a salt lick, clustered around 
her, and more than all the perfectly incomprehensible 
power which she possessed of retaining with all this absorp 
tion of the attention of the gentlemen the goud opinion of 
all the ladies, aroused in me first curiosity, and not many 
hours’ gratification of that feeling ripened it into the more 
dangerous phrase of downright admiration. 

Fortune favored me in spite of the extreme watchfulness 
of eleven cousins of the ninth degree removed. A friend of 
mine had occasion to write to the star lady of the star com- 
pany one morning shortly after the dancing party, and 
knowing my anxiety for an excuse to call upon her, he 
kindly permitted me to become the bearer of the missive. 
At the door, as my hand touched the bell, I heard a crash 
as of broken crockery, and quickly after there came to my 
ears a perfect torrent of epithets such as ladies do not apply 
to their servants unless in most aggravating cases. 1 would 
have turned and sent the letter by other hands, for notwith- 
standing the excessive sweetness of voice which had charmed 
the whole town was not in the tones of anger, yet 1 detected the 
object of my search in the propulsion of these harsh sounds, 
but just then an acquaintance passed with a nod of recog- 
nition, sol gave a vigorous pull at the bell-handle. The 
actress responded in person to my tintabulation and received 
me with the same sweet smile which had set older heads 
than mine on fool's shoulders before. She was so cordial in 
her salutstion that had her dress been as neat as usual when 
she appeared in public the tones which had grated so 
harshly upon my ear would have been obliterated, and lL 
should have shut my eyes to minor imperfections; but her 
dress was such as my education had taught me was worn by 
slatterns. A morning gown which was, when maie, of rich 
material, and may have been of bright colors, but which, with 
its cover of shreds, lint and numerous grease spots, left me in 
doubt as to its original hue, was gathered about the waist 
with a cord, upon one end of which a dilapidated tassel 
rivaled in exhausted shrediness the other end, which had 
lost its app ndage but strove to assume former respectability 
by tangled ravelings; the button which should have re- 
strain: d the two e:.ds of the cojlur was gone, laving to the 
cord at the waist the whole duty of button, hooks or pins. 
Left thus free, the robe, forgetiul of its vocation, revealed 
the front of an embroidered chemise, which was wholly 
guiltless of truth'ul divulgence of its former color. It was 
presumable from the finen:ss of the work which had been 
wasted upon the ornamentation that some time in the past 
the dews of heaven or one of the constituents of common 
salt had, by its action upon the fibre of the flax, made it 
white, but the long use by the admired of both sexes, upon 
the stage and in the ball-room, had restored it to more than 
original brownness. As we passed into her room through a 
half-open door I could see the broken teapot that bad been 
the occasion of the loud words which nearly drove me from 
her threshold. 

The fair damsel made some excuses for her dishadille, and 
then gave way to a tirade, which may be beard from many 
far lips, upon the ignorance of servants, and which gener- 
ally to my ears cuts both ways, unlike Portia’s mercy ; it 
reveals both the ignorance of the utterer and that of the 
servant. The room into which I was ushered was periectly 
in keeping with.the dress of the woman. Upon one side ot 
the table were the remains of a breakfast ; the other side 
was occupied by a broken-edged pot, with a sickly looking 
geranium in it; a washbowl which had been crowded from 
its proper position on the stand by a miscellaneous pile of 
clothes ready for the washerwoman, and of books. By side 
of the washbow] lay some pamphlets of plays, whose covers 
gave evidence that this was not the first time they had been 
sprinkled. One chair was occupied with the numerous 
articles of ladies’ Wearing apparel which gentlemen have no 
right to criticise; another bore the dres8 in which, a few 
evenings before, she had charmed a whole assemblage ; a 
third was usurped by a pillow, which had evidently been 
shied out of the bedroom, the door of which stood open and 
displayed a confusion among the furnishings exceeding that 
in the sitting-room. 

That timely visit of mine to the bright, particular star of 
the star company did more to preserve me to my fond 
cousins and their ever-watchful aunts than all their efforts: 
for 1 came away perfectly satisfied that she was not the real 
to the ideal whi-h I still continued to worship. 

[TO BE CGNTINUED. } 
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Tue Jerald gives us a brief but comprehensive platform of 
the International party. “It is scarcely less strong in the 
United States than in Europe, and, without any disguise or 
concealment, aims at the annihilation of religion, the de 
struction of capital and the mastery of the world.’ This is 
strong enough. The Internationals in the old time would 
have had the Herald’s support on this programme. The //er- 
ald used not to be a very religious paper. Its critics attrib- 
uted to ita subversive demagogism in politics, and ultra 
cynicism in morals. Not to put too fine a point on it, the 
Herald \abored for and received pre-eminence as chief of the 
Satanic press. But as we get older we get conservative; we 
flee from the wra'h to come—wherefore the modern com- 
promise between Heraldism orthodoxy and money worship. 
Compromises, whether in Missouri or in New York, are a 
broken reed, and nierce the flesh of those who trust in them. 
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‘* Those relics are of very ancient date, 











Was first quite close, then in the distance seen 


. 
1S NCR er SSN —— ° selina” 
auagpemensagy _- ——_ eS NT 
x Tle a Of knights and squires now keeping watch and ward DCCVI. 
FRANK CLAY: df knight and juir now kee| g , V 
In coated mail, with helmet, shield and sword Next dav he packed his traveling trunk, and then 
OR, And as the dawning light chased night away Informed the landlord he would leave at ten. 
Until the rising sun proclaimed the day, 4nd so to make the bil! out and present it 
HUMAN NATURE IN A NUTSHELI ; : 
ee ee ee ee ee The doors swung open, and the verger came Which being done, the sturdy landlord sent it 
Who held our hero very mnuch to blame lo Frank in the bar-parlor by the maid, 
} 4” - | mrtelied wu _ ¢ » bal ‘ ,. 
| IXOXECTYV W ho deeply CUrtRlLedg when Hie »} was pald 
; ore _ Reminding him that usually she 
BY JOSHUA ROSK., He having safely reached the inn, to tell : Sil anil & ol a 
j ; ; me Received from tOUrISLS JUSUL A MWiL ing see 
The tratb, he liked the night's adventure well 
orseams Such an eventful night, e’en at its cost, DOCVII, 
Was worth its price, nor would he then have lost And then the waitress came and suavely satd 
[ iTINUED.! ‘ a. . . = 
LCONTINUED. | The pride of being able to repeat Chat by the travelers she was: lways paid 
DCLXXXII. The story of their most romantic feat In fact that was,a perquisite that she 
7 , Of course he need not tell in his narration Agreed to take as half her sary; 
cage cs again was silent as Toad ; ' Of fainting, hands and knees or perspiration Frank paid her also with as good a grace 
‘hen lo! was heard a lisht and measured treat j a 
! As possible, then turned to leave the place 
Of saintly priests whose vestments swept the floot DCKCY. But. lo! th ; se , or ‘ ; ,; 
é i, 10 ne “* poots Cumne, DIACKINY-OPUSNA 10 ham 
And, Becket at their head, they kneel before , - = ; 
aac ae t hea “ He told the whole affair in the * bar-partior ; His usual shilling also to demand 
The holy alt f at clang of arms ! ; 
' oo Hark! th oo ne All seemed much interested, save a farmer 
The pious fathers’ terrors and alarms , , , DOOCVILI 
- aden ini cecata . ’ 1e? Who thus replied with Kentish animation, 
@ ay Y ‘hy is clanging martial stride . , — . ow 
. hat mean they rw i! this ¢ mi gm ies As Frank concluded with a peroration : lhe porter LOOK the trunk and went with Frank 
, + ie i inne curcrilace yeatic ¥ . ‘ . | t ; 
hat doth thi IMpious sucrieLe etide bs I ain t got any patience with sech people \W ho. when they reach ‘station, turned to thank 
; . . 
: »hia teonhie -_ , tar trent 
DCLIXXITI As gets excited by 4 wal! or steeple. Him for Dis troubdi . bu Litt? porte i 1 Irned 
EF | Last Michaelmas they found some Roman coin And said “that eighteen pence has been well earned, 
1 icr} : } » ) r’ =) tj j ' . 2 . ‘ : 1 his 7 . err) - 7. . 
our Knights the altar’s sanctity profane, In a plowed deld on that ere farm o’ moine But that’s the regular price I charge, and so 
And in his mitre lays * A’Becket” slain; I can't well ask you any more, although 
ia ife ? ae ing ) > j ' > oo ‘ 
His life bleod streaming on the holy floor DCKCYVI. lie wiped his forehead and re moved bis hat) 
Theo mA arte ia 5a i Nr ever 2 . . ‘ ; : } ’ 
Phe once archbi: hop, saint for evermore } ‘Sence then they haven't give me any peace : SOMe Ygenliesieni Wili give Ne more tuan (Dat 
A murder wreathes an everlasting crown I reckon I shan’t take out a new lease 
. aoa ‘ Py ; é 2 
For he who was in pious prayer struck down, nm ; DOCIX 
} ' sah tena : wicdic aly | hey hunt about just like a flock of crows , \ buy 
And spirit voices »eem aloud to shriek rank said ** You cid not charge me when I came 
" P or pe . Behind a plow, and every one as goes B large me when | 
Anathemas upon e Koignts to wreak. : , ‘UL you thust pay) ine now, sir, al] the same 
Aas UPON We Eniga ° Leaves all the gates wide open. I can’t keep . , * pe. Caen ew Sewers 
; =e ‘or takin travelers there the landlords pay 
DCLEXIIV The horses from a-vrazing with the sheep. ; . i. the Jandloras pa} 
a CX) ; | pe ; a ut never. sir. fortakin’ ‘em ay 
They let the cattle get Into the crops sats = ee > on ne 
sh! “tis inute bell j lee “il von: : er Still. if they didn’t tell vou so 1) ‘Win’. 
Hu h! ‘tis the minute bell in dec p toned gong, To-day they eat off half my turnip-tops : ae, Sows di you - Dm wi vaph 
W hose echoes sweep the lofty aisles along Replied the man, **to come down to 4 shillin’." 
Who comes barefooted now in meekness bent? DOXCVIL,. The train was coming in, there was no time 
A king, a criminal, a penitent = : lo argue, so Frank paid this further flbe 
. - inal, penitent, ‘They gap the hedges sooner than go round, me gl to dices , 
‘l'o crave for recy *§ urder d : : 7 
crave for mercy for & murder cont And trea’ the hop-vines clean into the ground; DOCK 
sSeside is shrine ' 1Oly SO! mn , 
eside this shrine upon a holy son [hey pull the corn blades off to wipe the mould ies ieiaieidik Hike Shalit Giciienadh alk oa 
Yn her ¢ ‘h: lis he solemn dirve i ’ ; ‘ mbit Gli REL (SeCOT) ASS) 20a Pi 
Of mother church; list to the solemn dirge From off the stones as though they thought ‘em gold ; To get his trunk put in the luggage van 
i‘) riests A, ile uo ks iis val } iv Wurle } rt ~ 4 ‘ am Pal ithe 1Upvurce Mii, 
f priests while monks his royal body scourg hey knock down hay and clover heads as wel! ee ee Pe - : "i 
H he fool I ; i hen stepped into the cairiaye, took his seat, 
ow °n Cs c 1@ fool & “an eli! . — 
DCLAELY " dbrcommentepadees . ~ — “— Then looked at the e ithedral, just tO greet 
They beg your pardon in so moild a way ellie, il , : _ 
Three centuries rolled back into the past } De . , r . Ita parting piance and fond good-bye ; 
ate ' ~ That, darn it all, I doan’t know what to say > iti Bk —_- ; 
An impious rabble comes avain at last And wher [Was lost to view he breathed a Bich, 
So . : ile el sed his ‘VOCs Alf bei rall alone 
And brutal hands pry up the time-worn stones DCXCVIIL. natertnnss ty . a wee 
“ . ij thou Hy f , qif i 3 ask ane i} » . » 
rp ot ee ' +7 | £20 LOMOUPTT OL ChHUCHKOUU cent and chil h ome 
3; ; cket's’’ crumbiec 8 7% . : ot ' ] 
And tear ** A’Becket’s"’ crumbled dust and bones Yes,’ said another, “there's an old stone quarry 
_ . » "ee j ' sh il a . } + . . : 
From out the’sainted shrine with howl and curse, Upon my place gave me no end of worry ; pceexl 
Then scatter them to all the universe ; ’ tes 
‘ . ow as ey go I eir heads th t must he , 
From casement on to casement do they pass | - Aacioatony peering Hlow we love to look back to the days that are p est 
y s *T} é wig? , i . Hs: . . . . - i ’ 
’ } 1e€ is OT §& ncie onastery ' ’ ' : 
And crash with vaddal bands the stained glass tnegralngiinn : oe pane get i © cr pleasure and Joys our fond memories Cast ; 
: — roe craven ' e ; Or else a castle—it don’t matter which ; The ae rahe ee hoe oe ; 
i : ; icy were rare happy Gays if we onjyv had kuown 
| And then they call that durned old shaller ditch ie ee. | . 
DOLXEXVI, : ; iow joyful! they were, ere their presence had flown 
A moat, and talk of knight and squire and vassa) 
A piercing scream resounded, Frank awoke = "hj ; ' 
So Pees Ce Out, ies I yot more visitors than Chilham Castle. DCCXIN 
(Twas his own voice the midnight silence broke) ° | | 
veehae ap celles Boy ova. teoRigr As & free, happy child how I roamed through the fields 
He listens now in fear with bated breath, DCXCIX. ar isi . a 
) 1s 7 } ’ My spirit drauk in all the sweets nature vielde; 
sae tos gern is tue 8 ep ol death; At last I puta sign up in this mode Just as light as a feather mys happy heart when 
> ays) ic PYyYeR and « aichine hot a e ‘ q e . 2 ® . > 
He rubbed his eyes, and stretching both hands out, The monastery’s the other side the road. 1 wandered through woodland, the copse and the gler 
snirine 7 oO «or ’ > 7 ) ‘ ‘ ; . . ; ’ ing . — ” > ' 
Inquiringly, he groped them round about So now they go to look for it, of course, 
To solve the mystery that seems to blind Upon the parish common in the goree. RSE 
His eyesight ana defy us wondering mind The wavoner Bays they have druv the rame There’: the old hollow ust yw) r Ta) ott Ti ] ant 
Clear off the common. Well, lL ain’t to blame; And shouted while gleefully waving my hat; 
NCLXXXVIT, , ; a aa 7 a  —— 
We often see ‘em searchin’ round about, Phere’s the narrow old path meandering on through the wood, 
j r ve *hr ‘ gile “ -) lane 4 Yi ‘ . s , " as “" “7 «— ¢ . . ve ; 
Dark, dark, and sil nt, ill was dee ply dark, Dumbfoundered cause they cannot tind it out ° And the dear rusti: vyute Where so often I stood 
The air seemed thick, no faintest ray or spark 
: : ‘ s j [ om 
Of light e’en giimmered round, as he arose, DCC, : 
He called on every side his voice echoes - 7 or : : Vs : ’ Tr l remember thy Bpot where the arbutus rrew, 
- aU, ery f e VOICE CULV! Frank asked, ** Have any relics been found there The bank where the violets. white o1 nd b) 
18 ; 7 eo ee att ‘i Ma ue in WHeTE Me ViIOICiS, WOHILe ODeS ANG Diltte 
In mocking and in fast recediug tones ; rhe farmer answered, ** Yes, some earthenware Whiel ft | gathered: and this is the noo! 
. : 1iCch 8O OTlel Parneread:; ANG THis 1S Lhe noo! 
He stood transfixed upon the mosaic stones Seems 86 had « - ao * ; . 
satan . J yy: it had a long and narrer neck. , 
. , , : A ju t had — and narr : Where young from the nests of the robins I took 
And peered into the durkaess reigning round, I wouldn't give ‘em sixpence for a peck , 
And strained his ear to catch the faintest sound. Of such old stuff, and yet the f ler prized DCCXY 
a if ‘twae chins ’ : taed , 
DC] ¥XXV nT | It just ais if twa china. ] In surprised \ ery eWweet We I ‘ hose day ; that can never return, 
> Ne A . al At grown-up people making such a clatter To pases them again how our spirits do yearn, 
Profoundly dark and siient as the grave, About old jugs no better than old platter." Oh the present is sad when the memory’s cast 
Sti | remained; in his despair he gave mn 
il all remaine i; in his despair he gave Vo the exquisite joys of the years that are past 
Himself up as quite lost, he feared to talk DCC, 
E’en to himself, or step lest he should walk ran] ; DY 
© MMseil, OF SLEP 1e: y BRU Frank owned that this, of course, was quite annoying, 
Into some yawning gu f; then by degrees But sat appalled to hear sane men employing The train passed Chilham, Godmersham and Wye 
_ ‘ Aaa iw , . j " yor | . be 3 3 1h +) ; ’ , i aly ‘ 7T } tle. 
He sank at Jast upon his hands and knees, Such names as “jugs’’ to antique Roman urns. At lightning speed it almost seemed to fly ; 
And cautiously felt all arourd, and kept, He said, as he addressed them each by turns, The winding river ** Stour” ( & narrow stream) 
He thought, in a straight course, and onward crept. 


DCLXXXIX, 
At length he reached the wall, and now he stands 
Examining it with extended hands; 
He felt a hand and grasped it in a trice, 
And found it co!d as is the Arctic ice; 
He shuddered as he drew his own away, 
Whie not a word bis trembling lips could say ; 
He dared not move, the perspiration stood 
In drops upon him, cold as seemed his blood. 


DCXC, * 


He clutched the wall, his heart beat loud and fast, 
Then made a step the other way at last, 

Aud, with an outstretched hand, again he made 
Attempt to feel his way, but clasped a blade 

Of cold, cold steel; then, shrinking back, once more 
He fainted as he fell upon the floor, 

And there he lay unconscious, till at length 

He felt returning mental power and strength. 


DCXCI, 
Then came again the question, where was he * 
Why thus surrounded in deep mystery ? 
How came he there? what were these mystic forms 
W hose touch gave euch indefinite alarma ? 
A blinding flash of light revealed the truth. 
Recalled the memory of the frenzied yout’, 
The hand was of a statue, while the blade 
Was armor in the old cathedral laid. 


DCXCII, 
And all the truth flashed on his memory 
As clear as dead of night would let it be. 
He knowing not the wisest course to take. 
Resolved to sit there till the morn should break. 
He wondered ifthe night was far advanced. 
As through the aisles the vivid lightnings glanced: 
Grand and impressive was the midnight scene 
Aa viewed in flashes by the lightning’s gleam. 
DCXCIII. 


The marble statues seemed as flitting ghoats. 


The olden armor ase avencine hoste 























And give us information of the state 
Of progress current in the olden days, 
And are instructive in a hundred ways.” 


pccr, 
The farmers looked across one to the other: 
One answere¢, **Ha! I] thought you was another 
Of them who search the country through and through 
For rubbish; haven't you nothing else to do 
But rummagin’ on other people’s land; 
A depredatin’ round on every hand; 
A tramplino’ down a guinea’s worth of oats 
For nothin’: callin’ ditches ancient moats."’ 


DcCcIIt, 
The other one contirued, * Farmer Dunn 
Has gone and sent young John, his eldest aon, 
To college, though I told nim thst would epoi! 
The boy; such people never want to toil 
Like honest men. I'll bet a sovereign that in 
A vear he'll come home full of French and Latin: 
But that won't till a farm or judge a cow, 
And doesn’t help you much behind a plow 


DcCIV. 

** How often I have heard my father say 
That he and mother on a market-day 
Would ride to market on the self-same horse ; 
And I, for one, don’t think "em any worse 
For that; but now-a-days folks get so proud, 
That such a sight would even draw a crowd 
I tell you what, these new ideas are wrong, 
And folks will find it out, too, before long.” 


DCCYV, 
Frank saw “St. Martin’s’’ Church, the oldest one 
In England; then ascended the *‘ Dane Jubo,”’ 
And having wrote his name upon it, then, 
Like oi her people, he came down again. 
Thus having seen all Canterbury's #ights, 
Including market-day and severe! fights, 
He went back to the inn footsore and tired, 
Ren ¢ ’ } 
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The moorhens on its surface ewam about, 
And leaped into :he air the speckled trout; 


Each hop garden a paradise of vines, 


The tendrils curling up above the lines 
DCCXVII. 


Frank noticed on the routes of railway trains 

In Kent the similarity of names 

Of various towns, as Ramsyate, Penshurst, Margate, 
Lenham, Sandhuret, Allington and Swaryate, 
Chartham, Chatham, Stuplehurst and Kennington, 
Mersham, Chilham, Chislehurst and Lexington, 
Murden, Smarden, Shaddochurst and Biddenden, 


With Aldinvgton and Bilsington and Bethersden 


A traveler took his seat at Paddock W ood, 


Whereon Frauk asked politely if he could 
This similarity of nam Ss CXpiain, 
He answered, **I don't know, they do the same 


In the United States, for there one meets 
In different towns the self same names of streets 
And though you visit twenty towns a day, 


ln every Ove you're sure to find * Broadway.” 


The train arrived at London, Frank stepped out 


Was told the New Cross Train would start about 


The hour of four; he'd therefore have to wait 
Another hour, and thereupon he eat 

And read the paper in the waiting room, 
Was ROOn accosted with (a0 } ifternoon.”’ 


‘Ha | how d yt (jt) hy | | ra Nm. 


‘Im pleased to see 


You. 1 was wish yp ne Irie) ls company 
¥ 
This was a fellow rer of Frank's 
Upon the ship Medea, He answered, * Thanke 
] ’ ‘ f r ’ ’ '? ‘ 
lin We)) CUOULD a8 IXrT &3 ODF B&B health goes. 


But, otherwise, lm sad)y placed, God knows 
I’m very sorry, sorry that I ever came 
Acrows the water, 8till bm not to ame. 
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THE “ WORLD'S” INSINCERITY 


In a lengthy editorial in last Sunday's issue of the World, 
and Miss 
Anthony talsely before the public regarding their course to- 


un attempt was made to place Mrs. Stanton 
ward Mrs. Fair, as well as to cast reproach upon the branch 
of the suffrage movement which they represent, by making 
but false idea of free love, 


the Common of which it places 


Mrs. Fuir as a representative, as the motive leading them 
to tender her their sympathy. 

know better than the 
World? that the case of ‘Irs. Fair has no rela- 


In the first place, no one should 
editor of the 
tion to free love whatever, and in endeavoring to make 
them very nearly related the dishonesty of the whole article 
is clearly shown, and its force as an article entirely destroyed 
in the judgment of all who wiil give it proper consideration. 
If any pretend that Mrs. Fair’s connection with Mr. Crit- 
tenden, ullimating in his murder, was the result in any sense 
of free Jove upon her part, then such are utterly ignorant 
of the first principles of free love, and as incompetent to 
speak of the case as a child would be to engineer the con- 
Instead 
of Mrs. Fair being a free lover, we procliim that she was a 


struction of the proposed interoceanic ship canal. 


institution 
own and con- 
Is that free 
That is the love that would ap- 
propriate to self the object of affection in the most selfish 
manner, 


complete representative of the spirit of the 


of Jegal marriage. She wanted = to 
trol Mr. Crittenden, whether he desired it or no. 
lovey No. by any mewns. 
[i is that love wiich, rather than resign its object 
lo go its way freely, takes vengeance into its own hands and 
slays. Itis that love which cares nothing for the welfare 
and happiness of its object, so that its own selfish motives 
that which rather deserves 
the name of hate than that which, in its true sense, exists to 


be gratified. It is love 
bless its object by granting to it all it requires to make its 
measure of happiness full and complete. 

li contradistinction to the World's definition and applica- 
tion of Free Love let us place that given it by that most re- 
spectable paper the Woman's Journal, which not even the 
World will charge as being tinctured with what it de- 
nounces as so heretical, especially since the Journal has made 
such frantic its skirts 
Hear it : 

The love that I cannot command is not mine; let me not 
disturb myself about it, nor attempt to filch it trom tbe 
rightful owner. A heart that I supposed mine has drifted 
and gone. Shall Il goin pursuit? Shall I forcibly capture 
the truant, and transtix it with the barb of my selfish affec- 
tion, pin it tothe wall of my chamber’ God forbid! Rather 
let me leave my doors and windows open, intent only oa 
living so nobly that the best cannot fail to be drawn to me 
by an irresistible attraction. 

Compare this definition of Free Love with the facts of the 
Fair-Crittenden and the Halstead-Botts-Wiison cases, or with 
any others which have ever developed any of the awful casu- 
alties that arise from an effort to force love instead of per- 
mitting it to be free. 

To the ignorant, to the stup'd, and to the willful misrepre- 
sentors, who would saddle all the crimes of an undeveloped, 
compelling, selfish love upon the beautiful principle of Free 
Love, we would commend a careful comparison of these dis- 
tinctions. 

If anything else were wanting to convict the World of 
dishonest intentions it is to be found in its counter-statement 
of what free love is. 

In one paragraph it says: “ That phrase (free love) means 
freedom to love or to leave.’”” This we accept, since if love 
have left the soul, the body should naturally follow whither 
it has gone. But when it says that Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Stanton have ‘‘ inextricably mixed suffrage and free love” 
by visiting and condoling with Mrs. Fair, and that ‘‘the 
woman killed him to vindicate the principle of free love,” is 
it not clear that the case is thereby denominated a case of 
free love, which we have shown it is not in any sense? 

It is not a Jittle singular that the World, which is so 
generally consistent, fair and clear, should have fallen into 
such a muddle over free love, murder and woman suffrage. 

How the World can assume to say that Miss Anthony and 
Mrs. Stanton ‘‘ defend or excuse the crime of this woman ” 
is inconceivable. Whatever may have been the antecedents 
of Mrs. Fair, or her relations with Mr. Crittenden, up to 
the hour of the murder, or whether to be approved or dis- 
approved upon the principle of free love, there can be no 
sort of excuse for the killing. She did kill Crittenden, and 
if the jury, acting without other motive lhan justice, found that 
she was not insane at the time, then, if any murderershould be 
hanged, Mrs. Fair should be hanged. The question of 
capital punishment is not specially involved in this case, 
and the law should have its way the same as in any other 
Case, 

But what is involved in this case is the well-known fact 
that Mrs. Fair was convicted to satisfy the peculiar state of 
public opinion existent in San Francisco, and to guard the 
well-known antecedents of many of its representatives. Who 
can tell whether the majority, if not all, of that jury were at 
the time maintaining, or had at some time past maintained, 
similar relations with women that Crittenden sustained with 
Mrs. Crittenden and Mrs. Fair, and not to convict Mrs. Fair 
was to justify their own murder. In this view of the case, 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony would have shown them- 
selves utterly unworthy to represent any reformatory cause 
whatever, to say nothing about the woman suffrage cause, 
had they not visited Mrs. Fair and done everything in their 
power to mitigate her unfortunate condition, 


effurts to show uncontaminated. 











A LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN. 


~~ 





Madam, I do not say legion, but tegend. Possibly there 


may be a legion of good women, but | bave no legend of 


such. The truly good women, like the other angels 
from whom they take their name, are ‘‘ few and far be- 
tween.”’ You may see these few in various walks of life, 
but if you seek conspicuous specimens, | point you to the 
platform of a wowman’s rights meeting. Nevertheless, one 
plattorm cannot hold them all ; and you must go to sc veral 
different meetings, and add up the sum total of the various 
representative characters, before you realize the full intel 
lectual force of that sisternood who constitute the states- 
women of our time. 

Madam, I will name a few names. 

Lucretia Mott is the first in age, and the chief in honor 
And where will you ever see a more benignant look than the 
sere.e expression which this venerable grandmother elaits 
from within the neatest of Quaker caps? She probably 
made that cap herself. I say this because she is always busy 
with her needle—either knitting stockings, or sewing Carpet- 
rags, or mending boys’ jackets, or making uncorrugated 
frills. tler public life bas never interlered with her domes- 
tic duties. And the chiet glory of her old age is that it fur- 
nishes a noble retutation tuat the maxim that reformers, as 
they grow in years, grow in conservatism. ‘This far seeing 
and ever-learning teacher of her sex keeps even pace with 
the radical party on the political, social and religious ques- 
tions of her time. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, or, as she is sometimes called, 
Susan B, Anthony, is a celebrated lady with snow-white and 
auburn hair, plump and slender figure, Grecian and Roman 
nose, and lives simultaneously in two houses—one at Tena- 
fly, N. J., and the other at Rochester, N. Y. Indeed, Mrs. 
Stanton, or, to call her by her maiden name, Miss Anthony, 
is a ubiquitous personage, and not only attends all the 
woman's meetings wherever they are held, but aiso has been 
known on certain occasions to be writing the resolutions, 
und at the self-same moment to be delivering the speech in 
their support. It has been sometimes suspected that Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony are two distinct persons, united 
by a cartilege like the Siamese twins, but In the absence of 
any medical or other scientific proof of this hypotbesis, I re- 
main of the opinion that, like Liberty and Union, they are 
‘*one and inseparable.” 

Julia Ward Howe is a French and Italian lady who lives 
in Boston, and speaks English with an Emerson accent. 
She is a writer of battle bymns and an advocate of peace— 
of which latter she is also justice. She was once an oppo- 
nent of woman’s rights, but when she became convinced of 
the rightfulness of this great cause she gave her adhesion to 
it with a zeal and fidelity beyond praise. Ne'ther handsome 
nor homely, she is nevertheless one of the most noticeable 
of conspicuous women. She is one of nature’s gooseberries 
after it has passed from the acerbity of the berry tothe pun- 
gency of the wine. She is en honor to her time and 
country. 

Mary A. Livermore, the wife of a Universalist clergyman, 
has the happiness to be a preacher herself ; and her speeches 
are solid, sensible and fervid. Moreover, she is the ediior 
of Tie Woman's Journal. As an editorial writer she is argu- 
mentative and forcible, but her editorship is of second-rate 
consequence compared with her oratory. She is a born 
manager, understanding the fine art of manipulating both 
men and women; and accordingly she ought not only to 
vote but to be voted ior. She wouid make an excellent Gov- 
ernor of Massacbusetts, and if General Butler does not run 
next time, and on a woman’s ticket, | hope she will be 
nominated. She is alittle too much of a Republican to snit 
my cosmopolitan tastes; still, 1 don’t think she would give 
up to party what was meant for womankind. 

Laura Curtis Bullard, the editor of the Revolution, is now 
traveling in Europe, and has been regaling her readers at 
home with an almost uninterrupted series of editorial letters 
for several months past. She is one of the most accom- 
plished of the many well educated ladies who constitute the 
flower of the suffrage movement. Beauty of person, rich- 
ness of acquirements and refinement of manners are rarely 
all united in so eminent a degree as in this lovely lady. She 
seldom speaks in public turtuer than to perform the unlo- 
quacious duties of a presiding officer, but she is an incessant 
and useiul writer and one of the wisest and safest of coun- 
sclors. She has the air of a princess, and her presence would 
grace the court of any of the countries through which she 
is now making her pleasurable pilgrimage. 

Lucy Stone, the wife of Henry B. Blackwell, prefers (as I 
think you know) to call herself by her maiden, rather than 
by her married, name. Indeed, you may say she has no 
married name, for she protested before ber wedding that her 
name should always remain simply Lucy Stone. I have 
thought this an error of judgment and taste on her part, but 
the affair is nobody’s business except hers and her hus- 
band’s, and I am perfectly satisfied with the arrangement. 
Many actresses and singers, on marrying, have retained their 
maiden names; and Lucy Stone, having won a wide reputa- 
tion before her marriage, did not wish to part with so large a 
share of her nominal identity as she thought would tollow 
the merging of this reputation in another name. Lady Lucy 
(and she is every inch a lady) has encountered a good deal of 
ugly criticism from the press by reason of her obstinate ad- 
herence to her maidenly title. But I believe most of her 
critics are now getting tired of calling her Mrs. Blackwell. 
At all events, madam, you and I will hold her in sufficient 
respect to speak of her by the name which she chooses to 
bear. She is so pleasant-voiced a woman that she would 
make any name sound well. 

Ernestine L. Rose, who is now out of the country, is one 
of the ablest of female brains. Foreign by birth, and re- 
vealing her German extraction in her accent, she neverthe- 
less speaks the English tongue with a rare force and elo- 
quence, and handles ber logic as deftly as her needle. Rad- 
ical in her religious views—called by some an atheist, and 
by others an intidel—she has been considered as a dangerous 
character—a kind of Thomas Paine among her sisterhood, 
But as I am a believer in all honest religions, and bave a 
profound reverence for all sincere souls, [ have nothing to 
say against Mrs. Rose’s infidelity, which is itself a religion, 
nor against her character, which, in spite of her own testi- 
mony to the contrary, I know to be thoroughly Christian. 

Paulina Wright Davis, as I saw by the last Golden Age, has 
just been publishing a very radical letter on the social as- 
pects of the woman question. This is just like her. She 
has always been just a little ahead of her time. She began 
to air her advanced doctrines many years ago, and ever 
since has been a consistent advocate of woman’s social as 
well as civil enfranchisement. Do you know her by sight? 
She is a beautiful woman—her white hair covering her head 
like sn crown of glory—and she looks enough like Elizabeth 
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Cady Stanton to be her twin. Indeed, madam, I believe 
that Mrs. Davis wouv/d have been Mrs. Stanton’s twin if that 
geminal function had not accidentally devolved on Miss 
Anthony. 

Victoria C. Woodhull is a younger heroine than most of 
the foregoing—hbaving come into the cause after some of ber 
elders had already become veterans. But her advocacy of 
woman’s right tu the ballot, as logically deduced trom the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, has given her a na 
ional notoriety. If the woman’s movement has a Joan of 
Arc, it is this gentle but fiery genius. ‘he is one of the 
most remarkable women of ber time. Little understood by 
the public, she is denounced in the most outrageous manner 
by people who do not appreciate her moral worth. But her 
sincerity, her truthfulness, her uprightness, her true nobility 
of character are so well known to those who know her well, 
that she ranks, in the estimation of these, somewhat as S:. 
Theresa does in the admiring thoughts of pious Catholics. 
She is a devotee—a religious enthusiast—a ‘seer of visions—a 
devout communionist with the other world. She acts under 
spiritual influence, and, like St. Paul, is *‘ not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision.” Her bold social theories have startled 
many good souls, but anybody who on this account imagines 
her to stand below the whitest and purest of her sex wiil 
misplace a Woman who in moral integrity rises to the full 
height of the highest. 

Isubelia Beecher Hooker, a sisterly confederate of Mrs. 
Woodhull, is rapidly earning the best reputation in the 
Beecher family. Her courageous—I will even siy heroic— 
advocacy of woman’s entranchisement, including not merely 
woman’s political but social freedom, is a new proof that a 
Calvinistic education, if once the soul which it narrows gets 
broadened, furnishes an intensity of moral conviction and 
enthusiasm which makes its possessor competent to perform 
great things. Mrs. Hooker is covering the State of Con 
necticut with suffrage tracts. Lyman Beecher wonders at 
her in his grave, and the living pulpit of Connecticut is 
doubtful whether her orthodoxy be wholly orthodox, But 
it is somewhat singular that Mrs. Stowe, wno does not know 
Mrs. Woodhuil, is writing furiously and unwarrantably 
against her in the Christian Union, while Mrs. Stowe’s sister, 
who does know her, is acting bravely as Mrs. Woodbull’s 
chief co-worker. When Isabella Beecher Hooker joined the 
woman’s cause, she brought to it an army with banners ; 
and I hope she will be able to do as much tor woman as her 
sis'er did for the negro. 

I might go on and mention other notabilitics. The apostle 
whom I just quoted, you remember, made a h'gh-sounding 
catalogue of the names of Gideon, Barak, Sumson and others 
of whom the world was not worthy. In the same way | 
could put together, like a string of pearls, the names of twen- 
ty or thirty brave and noble women, scattered in all parts of the 
country, and variously Jaboring for the enfranchisement of 
their sex. The ladies who occupy the thrones of Europe are 
not the equals in brains with these and other women who 
figure at the principal Woman’s Rights Conventions. Vic 
toria herself is not more queenly, nor Eugenie more impe- 
rial, than some of these stately wives and mothers, whose 
names, passing bevond theirown homes, have become house- 
hold words throughout the land. These worthy folk have 
their faults—some of judgment, others of taste, others of ig- 
norance and others of obstinacy. Butif there be, as Dr. 
Johnson thought, “ failings which lean to virtue’s side,” such 
are the fuibles of these noble women whose utterances some- 
times are rough, and whose actions occasionally are rash, 
but whose purposes are always as white as the light. 

SLEEPY HoLLow, June 20, 1871. —lrolden Aye. 
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Tus Hon. Jonn Morrissey’s career, both in politics and 
other things, hag always been distinguished for its square- 
ness. He never sells a friend nor forgets a foe. There were 
a good many men in Congress whose hands, if not so strong, 
were not near so clean as those of the Honorable John. We 
rejoice to see merit recognized, especially in society. Social 
exclusiveness and illiberalism cloud honest merit, and keep 
many a good man and woman from the position to which 
their virtues and abilities entitle them. “Veni Vidi,” the 
able fashion correspondent of the World, “ the gentleman's 
paper” par excellence, gives the Honorable Mrs. Joho Morris- 
sey place by the side of Mrs. August Belmont in the dress 
circles at Saratoga. This is sound democracy. The barriers 
of class prejudice and aristocratic distinctions cannot he 
maintained in American society. The sprightly daughiers 
of Erin and the dark-eyed women of Israel can sympathize 
in a long career of suffering and oppression. We are glad 
when the ends of the earth meet and clasp their bands in 
fraternity. Jerusalem and the Ninth Ward, the king of 
finance and the beloved of the New York short-boys, come 


together. Long may they wave ! 
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Our Society seems to be considerably agitated. We noticed 
recently that there had been a sale of the paper to Mr. 
Webb, and a second sale to General Ryan, of Cuban noto- 
riety. It seems that this arrangement did not suit Mr. Tay- 
lor, agent of the Havana lottery, who, it is strange to 
say, was connected with General Ryan, a relation which the 
Spanish government cannot be supposed to have approved. 
During the absence of General Ryan a posse, supposed to be 
in the nay of Taylor, forcibly entered the publishing cfilice 
of Our Society and abstracted the forms, which were just 
going to press, took them to another place, and after intro- 
ducing an editorial notice that General Ryan had no con- 
nection with the paper, put them to press. The edition 
went to its regular distributors before General Ryan could 
stop it by legal means. However, he suppressed the sule of 
a large part of it, and now has two of the trespassers in the 
Tombs, with the prospect of getting them all there. We 
are not aware of the justice of this case, but presume a 
legal investigation will develop ‘ the right.” 

° 

© Tue Prince of Prussia, ‘‘ our Fritz,” is going to England. 
Some people say the Prince of Wales will not stay in Lon. 
don when “our Fritz” comes. The Prince is punctilious 
about family jars. And as Fritz bosses his Princess the 
Prince don’t want to keep bad company. We hope we have 
enid nothire libelous 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
PuinapeLpara Hover, Care May City, N.J., } 
July 5, 1871. \ 

My Drar Mrs. Woopuu.s.: Just now raising my eyes to 
my window, I catch a glimpse of the yachts returning from 
the race pustponed since yesterday. They look like a flock 
of swans sailing on the ocean, for at this distance it is im- 
possible to distinguish their colors, or to realize the excite- 
ment that one feels should be the accompaniment of a race. 
The regatta was to have taken place yesterday; a fog so 
thick that you could almost cut it continued until midday, 
after which it partially lifted, greatly to the delight of 
thousands who had poured down from Philadelphia to cele- 
brate the Fourth. However, they were doomed to disap- 
pointment, for “the powers that be,” ordained a postpone- 
ment, at which some knowing ones murmured, saying, “ it 
was done in the interest of the New York Yacht Club,” but 
be that as it may, the excursion’sts had to go back minus 
the nautical experience they were in search of. The Regatta 
Ball at the Stockton Hotel, came off last night as anticipated, 
and was quite a brilliant affair. The walls were decorated 
with the national colors, mingled with the different yacht 
fags, while two bands of music relieved each other through- 
out the evening. Tie night previous a grand reception hop 
was given to the New York Yacht Club at Congress Hall. 

On this occasion the club was received by a committee of 
United States naval officers, and many distinguished citizens 
of Philadelphia. Generals Meade and Van Vliet, Commodore 
McNevis and Commodore Emmons and others. Conspicu- 
ous among them was Commodore Bennett. I my- 
self was struck with his martial bearing, but 
heard an irreverent youth near me_ remark that 
he looked as though he had swallowed a ramrod. This 
certainly could not have been said of another member of the 
Yacht Club, whose name could not be learned, for he cer- 
tainly swayed back and forth “ like a big sunflower that nods,” 
&c. <Atan early hour, however, he disappeared, and as he 
seemed to be the only one who had been doing the gay and 
festive to the destruction of his equilibrium, we must be 
content. Indeed, the constant presence of ladies in the 
offices of our great hotels is one of the signs of the times, 
and exerts a most refining influence upon the manners of the 
loungers. I can remember when a refined woman absolutely 
shrank from entering the hall where the desk stood, even to 
attend to her necessary business. Now, on the contrary, 
they congregate together and take their seats there in all our 
great places of resort. One of my first visits after my 
arrival was to the office of the Ocean Wave, where my eyes 
were refreshed with the sight of WoopHuLL & CLAFLIN’S 
WEEKLY, and my faith in the perfectability of human nature 
strengthened by a little conversation with the handsome and 
intelligent editor, who is a strong advocate of the rights of 
women. A vast amount of work is engineered in his snug 
littlesanctum. <A daily and weckly paper and all the local 
printing of the island, which at this season of the year is no 
small matter; the bills of fare of the great hotels being in 
themselves no small item, with their ever-recurring changes. 
I believe that Cape May is destined to be the sea-bathing 
resort of the Continent. The Stockton House furnishes all 
the luxuries and comforts of a first-class city hotel, and the 
introduction of gas into every room does away with that 
bugbear of country traveling, the kerosene lamp. The 
gentlemanly proprietor, Mr. Charles 
on hand, and neglects nothing that could facilitate 
the enjoyment of his guests. Semi-weckly invitation hops 
are constantly bringing to the Stockten all the youth and 
beauty of the island. Two balls have been given since my 
arrival—one to the New Jersey Editorial Association, who 
made their fifteenth annual excursion to this place, and 
a Grand Regatia Reception Hop, which I described above. 
The bathing is glorious, the breakers dashing over one with 
a zest that knocks all the old worries out of them. At one 
place on the beach a pond has been made for the timid, 
which, filling up at high tide, and the water getting thor- 
oughly heated by the sun, forms a most luxurious bath. An 
instance of the deductional character of the female mind 
asserted by Buckle recently presented itseif to me. While 
looking at the prizes for the winning boats recent- 
ly exbibited at the Stockton, not the least amusing fea- 
ture of which was the different comments of the spectators, I 
heard a lady say : “ Oh, I would rather have the ‘ Benson 
prize’ ”’ (a large chased silver bowl), ‘‘ because you could use 
it for something ; but what on earth could you do with tho:e 
two boats?’ (two elegant silver boats being offered for the 
sweepstakes). The other thought for a moment, when sud- 
denly her countenance became irradiated with a smile of in- 
telligence and she replied : ‘‘ You could use them for cake 
baskets.” This section of New Jersey is a rich agricultural 
district, and milk and butter, fresh fruits and vegetables are 
to be had in abundance on the spot, to say nothing of the 
luxuries of the sea. In my next letter I must tell you of the 
progress of the feeling in favor of female suflrage about here. 
Its growth is asionishing. Mrs. Griftith, at whose house I 
am, is one of the most wonderful instances of what a woman 
of energy can accomplish on record. Beginning under the 
most distressing circumstances, with three litUe children de- 
pendent upon her, she has by her unaided exertion bought 
and paid for the hotel and farm where she now resides. She 
manages her entire establishment herself. Recently, when 
disappointed in a cook, she served dinner for a hundred peo- 


Duffy, is always 





_ple,and an_hour afierward was scen, as neat as a daisy, 





driving her pair of horses along the beach. 
hatues tell me that during harvest she will go out into the 
fields, and load up her wheat and rye, to set an example to 
her men. However this may be, she certainly gives us 
plenty to eat and very well cooked; large, comfortable rooms 
driving without extra charge, and other accommodations at 
one-half the price they generally ask, and is so kind and 
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Some of herold| The National Woman Suffrage Association held a meeting 
| in this city on the 11th and 12\h 


' Lucretia Mott. Mrs. E. C. 


obliging that she deserves to make money. We heard that you | 


were coming to Cape May this summer, and many longing 


eyes are cast New Yorkward waiting for your advent. Can’t | 


you come down, and stir up these careless thousands on the 
Fourteenth Amendment and other issues of the day, 
FIZZ. 


Note now the Zritune’s unfairness to a fair opponent. 
Mrs. Davis writes of marriage as in many cases ‘‘a bondage 
worse than death,” and of “enduring in it only such torture 
as a pure woman, a mother,can know.” The TZribune re- 
plies that it “cannot understand her otherwise than as claim- 
ing for a wife the right to repudiate her marital obligations 
whenever she finds their fulfillment distasteful.’ Is it really 
so, Mr. 7ribune? Are you so dull you “cannot understand” 
so plain a statement 
understand ‘‘torture’’ “worse than death” as simply ‘‘dis 
tasteful ’ Then you should be recommended to give the 
subject “an understanding but no tongue” till you under- 
stand it better. What do you say of the World when it 
‘annot understand the sledge-hammer of your tariff logic, 
and states your positions exactly as you did not write 
them ? 

‘*The real mischief,” the 7ridune thinks, “is the mistaken 
facility with which too many marry unworthily. They 
choose partners for life as lightly as they would choose part- 
ners for a dance.” Well, now, dear 7Zridune, do tell us 
about that. Give us an essay on ‘*‘ What I know about 
courting!’ How shall we diminish the facility? How 
shall we make it difficult to marry unworthily ? What 
tariff shall we put on? How high siall we build the fences 
so we can’t climb over into an unhappy marriage lot? With 
what formulas, incantations or solemnities shall marriage be 
aporoached ? With what Givinations, precautions and 
wooings shall each be enabled unmistakably to seek out the 
perfectly adapted other half of the pair? State for us the 
practical details, how not to do it. It is the negative we are 
after—how to embark for heaven and not arrive in hell. 

Toward the middle of the present century a careiul, cau- 
tious couple courted assiduously for tive years and thought 
they knew and approved each other intimately well. Tiey 
married. In two years they were mutually disgusted and in 
five years they separated. About the same time another 
pair, both under twenty, saw each other twice, ran away to 
get married, have celebrated their silver wedding and are 
living together happily to this day. 

Seriously, Mr. 7ribune, please give the subject a reconsid- 
eration and tell us whether you honcstly and candidly be- 
lieve there are any ante-nuptial foreseeings, precautions or 
proceedings of any kind possible to be taken, that can be 
pointed out and prescribed by any wise man or woman, and 
that will guarantee happiness in even half the marriages that 
occur. If the medicine don’t prove worse titan the disease, 
the present writer knows of a tew young people who would 
like to take it. 

BLuE Ringer, N. C., July 8, 1871. 
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We copy the following from the Pioneer, of San Francisco 
—Emily Pitt Stevens, editor and proprietor : 


Cuicaco, May 4, 1871. 

Mus. E. A. H. DeWo.iF—Dear Madam: Your letter ask- 
ing me to attend your May meeting is here. Thank you for 
the wish to see me there. Wish I could say ** good evening,” 
but I am pucked and ticketed for New York; so, good 
worker, I will remember you the 18th, and send my blessing 
by ‘‘the Angel Post.’? If 3,000 miles divide our hands, 
hearts united we will send our petitions to the upper Court. 
In woman's name, in humanity’s name, we will usk justice ; 
simply ‘‘this and nothing more.’’ Our prayers will prevail. 
It ‘* God’s mills grind slowly,” they grind. 

If you have need of cheer and strength, I ought surely to 
be ready to push my *“ pound,” and to add the hopeful words 
that are in my heart and brain. [| have a personal interest in 
the work you have in hand. | pay taxes in California. Your 
glorious sunset State is to be my future home. My wish is 
to be not only a resident, but a citizen of Califorma. And | 
shall be. You, and such as you, will give me the blessing of 
citizenship. You, brave workers, will wear your laurel 
crowns, but the idler will reap where you have sown. | 
shall come in among the gleaners, and come rejoicing in 
your zeal. 

We ought to help in the next Presidential election, and we 
should help but one thing—disunion. Victoria C. Woodhuil, 
by sume good chance, saw the way to the ballot-box, The 
door had been left ajar. She threw it open and said, ‘‘ Lit 
us goin.” But, dear me! the litue woman did not come in 
our name. She opened the gates with unanointed hands. So 
some (and these some our leaders) in the new movement re- 
fuse to accept the ballot based upon the Fourteenth and Fif 
teenth Amendments, simply because the grand discovery 
was not made in the right quarier. I wonder that some 
people do not refuse to drink from wells ull assured they 
were sunk by Christian hands. Respectability and Christianity 
have a charming influence in this hap-hazard worl), but we 
sorely need the genvine articles. Shams and mocks have 
had their day. Let themdie. But in this new enterprise we 
cannot afford to throw a heretic overboard. \ve must 
broaden the platform and acvept the aid of every helping 
hand, every earnest heart. Let cli,ues, crecds and reputa- 
tions have a long dreamless sleep. Let us resolve, from tunis 


time on, to know first and last that we are on our way tothe! _ 
| York riots. 


ballot-hbox, and go there. Yours, truly, 


Her OM 


rows 


Or are you so perverse that you can | 


Isabeila Beecher Hooker 
Among the speakers were Hon. A. G. Ricdie, 
Siunton, Mrs. Middlebrook, Isa 
bella Beecher Hooker, Josephine S. Gritling, Paulina Wright 
Davis, Susan 8. Anthony and Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull, 
one of the candidates for the next Presidency. 

Mrs. looker has the Beecher zeal and the Beecher inde 
pendence. Mrs. Woodhull has on her side will, youtu, 
beauty and courage fur any fate. Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Anthony ure picking up and paching for Ca:ifurnia. Wuen 
you see them you will see two grand women. Thev have 
moved the world. See them, hear them and give them a 
cordial welcome to the sunset land. 

Dear, samted Lucretia Motu! ‘The gates of heaven are 
ajar for her, but she waits to finish ner work. Tuere is 
pathos and power in her words. She secms jike one armed 
with mercy and truth—one who walks the world the com 
panion of sweet-voiced Charity. 

The congregation at Apo.lo Hall were not a united band. 
Some there could not link hands with the unancimted. Mrs. 
Mott had listened to the resolutions at Steinway Hall. She had 
seen the war-cluud, and heard the mutterings of discontent 
at Apoilo Hail. So, laying as:ide her Quaker bonnet, she 
came ‘* to the front’’ and dealt hard blows with her two 
edged peace-sword. She rebuked sham righteousness with 
true apostolic zeal, and her sweet words ot hope, faith and 
courage tell upon our iurbulent souls ** with a touch of in 
finite calm.” 

Somebody has said, “ There is no knowing what the 
Woodhull & Claflin tirm will co next.” Itis even so. Tue 
last thing is the sending Out of two new books. One is ** The 
Origin, ‘Vendencies and Principles of Government,” by Vic 
toria C. Woodhull; tue other, © Equality a Right of Woman,’ 
by Tennie C. Claflin. Both books are well written, and both 
have a bombshell air. Ll wonder if these women really in 
tend to turn the world upside down! What will they do 
next ’ Let us wait and watch—wait in patience, well be- 
heving that the human soul isin the Ajil-God safely sheltered. 
Hl. F. M. Brown 


was President. 
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ELEANOR KIRK writes that ‘‘the great fight between 
freedom and slavery, between the baa and the bad, and the 
bad and the geod, has now fairly begun, and the two cities 
of New York and Brooklyn are shaken to their toundation 
with accounts of liasons, infidelities and crimes, on the 
part of those who have not only professed better things, but 
who have persistentiy, year after year, sat in their owu glass 
houses, and whacked away at thew neighbors, with the most 
untlushing etlrontery, and without a return shot. Now the 
hidden things are to be exposed, and the inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrah once more are convulsed with terror. 
By some this is called, * The war of the Demi Monde! It is 
this, probably, but it is also a great deal more. By many it 
is thought a fight by radicals for the establishment ot social 
ism. ltis this too, but thisis not all. by others it is con 
sidered simply as the threats of bad men and women to cov 
er up their own deviltrics. There is not the slightest doubt 
but it has this element about it. These we apons ure all to 
he used, because without them success would be Impossible 
Every ism under Heaven has brought its influence tor good 
or bad, and the result is a mixture, out ot which will proba 
bly result a more advanced, because a purer, Civilization. 
Every good result is accomplished by siorm, tempest and 
generat upheaving! The earth must be plowed, and not 
unfrequentiy very deeply before it is ready for the secd; and 
this revolution may fitly be called the plowing of the na 
tion, 

“ Men have got to walk up to the captuin’s oflice and seitle 
their accounts. Those of them who have lived in lust and 
debauchery all the days of their lives, and have managed, 
on account of wealth and social position, to evade social re. 
sponsibility, must now face the music. Men who have sup 
poried two or turee families besides the one which the law 
of marriage required them to look out for, and have occupied 
iront seats and filled deacons’ positions in our ehurches. 
must stand from under. Their gizss houses will soou be in 
fragments at their feet. 

% % is , - 

‘‘T am tired to death of these oily faced, hypocritical, vel- 
vet-shod scamps who walk softiy before the Lord all day 
Sunday, and then sneak out of a neighbor's back door, when 
the step of the owner of the mansion is heard ascending the 
front stoop. I hate women who Cajole their toolistl) fed 
husbands out of a pocket full of spending money in the 
morning, and as soon as their backs are turned lasten to 
share it with those who haven't so many greenbacks, but are 
the possessors ol ull the love these Wives are wiistresses of, 
| hate all these things, but more than all do I hate the un 
wise legislation which makes such behavior necessary.” 


—_— ee 


Commissioner Eaton has just returned to Washington 
from a tour of inspection among the public schools of the 
Southern States. His report is more tavorable than there 
was reason to expect. It appears that Virginia leads Ql the 
States of the South in the facilities provided for education 
She has set in operation 2,800 schools, one of which occu 
pies Jeff. Davis’ former residence in Richmond. The princi 
pal of the Colored High School in Petersburg served during 
the war on General Lee's stall, and is now ua zealous advo 
cate of the free school system. The Superintendent of Kau 
eation at Richmond was also an oflicer in the Contederate 
army. Here, by the way, are two notable examples tor Mb: 
Davis to tollow ; he refuses to accept the situalion—they nod 
only accept it, but are sensible enough to assist in establish 
ing the new order. Good sense and folly rarely come into 
sharper contrast. The educational work ino Georgi i, Thus 
fur, is simply preparatory, as the Common school law was 
passed only at the last session of tue Legislature: a State 
Superintendent has been appx inted. and the schools will be 
open d next tall. In Mississ ppl there are 3,000 schools, and 
umong the teachers are Jarge numbers of ex-Confederats 
soldiers. In ‘lexas the Legislature has passed aschool law 
which contains a compulsory cluuse—the only enactment of 
the kind in the South. North Carolina makes a bad return, 
but in South Carolina and Alabama the prospect is pood 
The genera] result of the Commissioner's obs: rvations shows 
that the educational wants of the Southern States are fully 
recognized, and that the free school system, which has 
worked such wouders elsewhere, Is to become an essential 
part of the perinanent readjustment 
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Tue citizens of Buffalo are about to protest about the New 
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‘PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY”—MRS. STOW E— 
MRS. LILLIE—FREE LOVE AND THE 
COMPETENCY OF JUDGES. 


‘Pink and White Tyranny” is the name of one of the 
two new novels which Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has just 
been running serially and contemporaneously—and the first 
of the two to get itself completed and into book form. The 
sprightly Evening Mail gives us the following account of it: 

It is a very effective protest—effective because so very en- 
tertuining that everybody will read it, and few can read it 
without profiting more or less by it—against the falsities and 
deceptions of fashionable society. John Seymour, one of 
nature’s noblemen, from a Massachusetts ‘own, is captivated 
by one of the reigning belles ot Saratoga—who, by the way, 
was one of those who had been twenty for seven full years 
—on his first visit to that ‘‘rapid” village. Saratoga life 
is well portrayed by Mrs. Stowe—i's miserable gossip and 
all its pretty pettiness. A halo of imagination on the part 
of simp e but manly John surrounds her doll-like beauty till 
after marriage, When little by little the hard discovery is 
forced upon him that he has not married a helpmeet, but a 
troublesome plaything, “a deception,” moreover, ‘‘and a 
snare.” Lillie sets everything by the ears in his old home, 
fliris to Newport and New York, attempts a “iason with an 
old flame, who happily comes to his common senses in the 
nick of time, and reads Mrs. Lillie a brotherly lecture— 
which she sadly needs—and otherwise shows her sorrowing 
husband (and sympathizing readers) what a terrible thing it 
is to be under that heartless tyranny of a pink and white com- 
plexion. Incidentally Mrs. Stowe improves many oppor- 
tunities to point a moral and to adorn her tale, ete. 

The Mail's notice ends by a single extract which it calis 
the moral of the book, and which is this: 

Well, then, it has been very surprising to us to see in these 
our times that some people, who really ut heart have the in- 
terest of Women upon their minds, have been so short-sight- 
ed and reckless as to clamor for an easy dissolution of the 
marriage contract, as a means of righting their wrongs. Is 
it possible that they do not see that this is a liberty which, 
once granted, would always tell against the weaker sex? If 
the woman who finds that she has made a mistake, and mar- 
rid a man unkind or uncongenial, may, on the discovery of 
it, leave him, and seek her fortune with another, so also may 
aman. And what will become of women like Lillie, when 
the first gilding begins to wear off, if the men who have 
taken them shall be at liberty to cast them off and seek 
others ? Have we not enough now of miserable, broken- 
winged butterflies, that sink down, down into the mud of 
the street? But are women reformers going to clamor for 
having every woman turned out helpless, when the man who 
has married her, and made her a mother, discovers that she 
has not the power to interest him, and to help his higher 
spiritual development? It was because women is helpless 
end weak, and because Christ was her great Protector, that 
He mace the law of marriage irrevocable: ‘“ Whosoever put- 
teth away his wife causeth her to commit adultery.” If the 
sacredness of the marriage contract did not hold, if the 
Church and all good men and all good women did not up- 
hold it with their might and main, it is easy to see where the 
career Of many women like Lillie would end. Men have 
the power to reflect before the choice is made; and that is 
the only proper time for reflection. But, when once mar- 
riage is made and consummated, it should be as fixed a tact 
as the laws of nature. And they who suffer under ils strin- 
gency should suffer as those who endure for the public good 
‘* He that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not, he 
shall enter into the tabernacle of the Lord.” 

The tone of this morai by Mrs. Stowe marks an epoch. 
For the first time, almost, in the literature of the subject, on 
the side of the defense of marriage, it is admitted herein by 
Mrs. Stowe that those who would relax or abolish legal 
marriage may be, and sometimes are, really the friends of 
woman and of humanity; in other words, that they are 
or may be good and benevolent people—as good and benevo- 
lent, p rhaps, as she herself. Thank you, ma’am. “ Smallest 
favors thankfully received, and larger ones in proportion.” 

The larger favor would be to admit that people as good 
as herself may also know as much as herself about a subject 
to which, perbaps, they have devoted a lifetime of investiga- 
tion and earnest reflection, and to which, very probably, she 
never gave half an hour’s serious and impartial considera 
tion, in the whole course of her lifetime. She may live long 
enough, yet, to come, some day, to that conclusion, and to 
be willing to do, no! not a favor, large or small, but simple 
justice. She may even learn modesty and decency in the 
discussion of great moral and social questions; for she shows 
already an aptitude to improve. 

Really, Mrs. Stowe, with others like her, does not mean to 
be impudent, arrogant and insulting, not merely to people as 
good, but to far better people than herself, and equally wiser 
than herself. She is quite unconscious, 1 have no doubt 
that she zs all this, and thut she renders herself simply ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of such, when she, with her pretty s 1f-confi- 
dence and shallow ignorance, talks of their being “short 
sighted and reckless.”’ 

If anybody has aright to take this matter to themselves, 
probably I have; and as Mrs. Stowe says, therefore, to me 
personally, by implication, “ 7 am prudent and well-informed 
and wise on this subject, and you are stupidly unwise and 
thoughtless (though I now admit you may be good in your 
intentions”—thamk you, ma’am, again), I take the opportunity 
to tell her, without any implication, that I am a thousand 
times more cautious and prudent than she ever dreamed of 
being; that | know more on this subject of marriage, of the 
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role it has played and is playing in the evolution of humani- 
ty, and of its destiny in the future, and of what prudence 
demands of society in relation to it, in any one hour of my 
waking thoughtfulness, than she has hitherto known from 
the cradle upward. I say to her that I am her legitimate 
master and teacher on that whole matter; and that when she 
gets wise enough to Know that she can't afford such expen- 
sive luxuries as prejudices, she will come to m< to be taught. 
She is not altogether a foo], and as she has entered now very 
slightly upon some course of thinking on this complex and 
important subject, she is sure in the end to come through to 
the perception, which is now so obvious to me and those 
around me, that she needs to be instructed. The poor, igno- 
rant, untaught child! She fancies that she really knows 
something of what she is talking about! But it is a great 
matter fo Anow something about anything; it is a very cheap 
affair to huve opinions, and a very common affair to mistake 
first blush and prejudiced opinions for Anovzledge, and to set 
them up against the knowledge of those who have investi- 
gated and do really know something on the given subject. 
And, again, experts, those who do realiy know, on any sub- 
ject can detect, on the instant, the ignornat pretensions and 
the absurd innocence of their own ignorance, on the part of 
those who have never given the necéssury investigation or 
had the necessary experience. 

To know anything on a great subject uccurately, implies 
candor impartiality, opportunity, courage, tenacity, laborious 
research, and, if the results learned be unpopular, the spirit 
of martyrdom, an utter religious consecration and devotion 
to the truth for the truth’s sake, to promulgate them. Toa 
person conscious of having all this, and after years of test- 
ing in every emergency, the flippant criticism of a green 
girl who mistakes ripened and long-headed wisdom for ‘‘short- 
sightedness and recklessness” is too funny to be seriously 
annoying. It is not, therefore, from any irritation that I 
write these words; but simply out of my goodness of heart, 
which is now graciously admitted, to give Mrs. Stowe and 
others of that ilk, gratis, this first lesson in their needed 
course of instruction. 

In respect to sciences more long-settled than sociology, 
sensible peop!e guard themselves against such mdiculous 
exposures of their own ignorance as Mrs. Stowe is making. 
In the presence of an experienced chemist she would proba- 
bly, herself, have mother wit and tactenough not to put forth 
her opinions upon a purely chemical question as against his 
positive knowledge ; and yet for her to do so would not be 
one whit more absurd than for her to put forth opinions 
upon the results of the abolishment of marriage in a highly 
civilized community and in an orderly way, in my presence. 
She has only the one thing to do in the case, which is to 
ask questions, and learn; to begin to come to school; to 
study the rudiments of the great rising social science, the 
last and most complicated of the sciences. 

As I pass Fulton Ferry and look at the two little piles of 
stone rising at the water's edge on the two sides, as the abut- 
ments of the East River Bridge, which is to be,and then at 
the immense expanse of water between them, over which it 
is proposed to stretch a single span; and when I reflect on 
the raging of the tide and waves beneath, and on the tunnel 
which the trough of the river makes, at that point, for the 
winds above, and on the immense surface necessary to be 
exposed to this strong current of wind by the bridge, and on 
the leverage tending to twist the holdings of the bridge at 
the abutments, [ have in my ignorant, foolish heart—igno- 
rant as to heart and head on that subject—the same silly crit- 
icism on the projectors of the bridge which Mrs. Stowe makes 
on the projectors of a better order of society in freedom. I, 
too, am tempted to say that the projectors and engineers of 
that. work must be “short-sighted and reckless.’’ But I 
have more cunning than Mrs. Stowe, and I repress the temp- 
tation, and keep still, and don’t make myself ridiculous. 
And then, again, I reflect that these engineers are educated 
in their business, and know athousand times better than I 
what can beand what cannot be effected in their line ; and 
that they have spanned the Niagara, the Mississippi at St. 
Louis, and the Ohio at Cincinnati, and that they probably 
know what they are about. 

I have beentold a thousand times in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, under the old slavery regime, by people just as sin- 
cere and just as silly as Mrs. Stowe, that negroes could only 
be civilized and made to work as slaves and by the aid of the 
whip, and the experience of the whole continent of Africa 
was cited on me, to prove that they would not work without 
these appliances ; but I knew that I had seen negroes work- 
ing at the North just as industriously as white men, under 
merely the stimulus of kind treatment and good wages. 
Hence the experience of the continent of Africa, granting it 
to be all they said it was, went for nothing with me. I 
would go, not back of slavery, to Africa, but forward of it, 
to freedom in a free country. 

I have been told a thousand times in France and Spain, or 
by French men and women and Spanish men and women, 
that the two sexes cannot be educated with safety to their 
morals in the same schools ; that boys and girls and young 
men and women, if together unwatched, will inevitably do 
wrong. A young Senorita in Havana inquired if it were 
true, as she had heard, that young women in the United 
States were allowed to walk out and go to church and else- 
where with young men, and without their mammas or any 
elderly female with them? On being answered that it was 
true, she asked again, eagerly, ‘‘ And do they keep their vir- 
tue when they are not watched at all?” ‘Oh, ves, of 





course,” was the reply. “ Well, | wouldn’t,” said the young 
Spanish miss, with a scornful toss of the head. ‘‘ I wouldn’t 
even try to, if my parents wouldn’t watch me.”’ 

But when I have heard these statements, grounded in the 
experience of whole nations through centuries, 1 have sim 
ply known, as Mrs. Stowe well knows, that all the youth of 
New England of the two sexes have been educated in the 
same schools, have associated freely with each other, and 
have even sparked and courted the long nights through, and 
with a far higher degree, both before and after marriage, of 
what is called female virtue, than is attained in the south of 
Europe by their system of parental espionage. I have been 
compelled, therefore, to pity the ignorance of those prisoner- 
keeping mammas, burdened with the hourly consciousness 
of danger to their daughters, not only from their helpless- 
ness to protect their own honor, but from their cultivated 
propensity not to do so, the moment they were not watched. 

But I have found it just as impossible to convey to these 
mammas or daughters an idea of how it was possible that 
young women should be self-respecting enough for self-pro- 
tection in the midst of opportunity and temptation, as it will 
be, doubtless, to convey to Mrs. Stowe an appreciation that 
men would be far more truly bound to the protection and 
honorable treatment of women, in entire freedom, than they 
are when watched over by the law, and a false and facti 
tious, or legal conscience built up in the place of a true man 
ly character. 

Mrs. Stowe knows how easy it is to vitiate the conscience 
in this manner by laws and a legalized public opinion, and 
she knows, as I do, that a Southern planter would be tender 
and loving to his white daughter, born in wedlock, and 
utterly cruel and heartless to his colored daughter born of a 
slave woman; and if she will look she will see the same 
result of the artificial line between legitimacy and bastardy 
among us. It is not the natural tie of fatherhood which 
men respect, but the legal status of the child ; and this arti 
ficial line demands loving kindness on the one side of it and 


justifies neglectful cruelty on the other. 


Now I know that in t'ue freedom, with high civilization 
and an organized public opinion in that behalf, the tendency 
of all men to be affectionate, brotherly and protective to all 
women will be a hundred times greater than it can ever be 
made by compulsory laws or the dogging at their heels of 
the constable. Shame on you, Mrs. Stowe, that you would 
ever appeal to the outside force of the law to compel a re- 
luctant man to perform the natural duties of love; or that 
you think so meanly of your sisters as to suppose that they 
must doit. Shame on you that you would think it ever 
possible to accept or endure, or that they should accept or 
endure, attentions of this sacred character which were not 
freely and lovingly bestowea. How benighted, and filthy 
even, must be your imagination of the true nature of the 
divine relation between the sexes, when you can condescend 
so to degrade it. There is no other possible conception of 
purity than that of Free Love. It is the lack of all spiritual 
conception of what love means that translates, in the 
thoughts of so many, these two most beautiful words of any 
language, Freedom and Love, into something hateful and 
impure. The impurity is in the minds and souls, and often 
in the lives of those who thus render the language of heaven 
into the vernacular of hell, or if not in their own lives in the 
lives of their children. Whosoever rails, or sneers, or leers at 
the term Free Love, as if it were bad, unvails to the clear 
vision of all who know the truth the essential debauchery 
of theirown thoughts. It is the story over again of the 
Havana girl, who, if she were not watched, world not even 
try to be virtuous. They reveal to the elevated and pure- 
minded Free Lover that their whole idea of purity is merely 
the legal idea—nothing whatever in their own souls. Judged 
by the high moral standard of Christ, that adultery may 
consist in the mere thought of evil, every man who believes 
that free love is naturally licentious is self-convicted of being 
a whoremonger, and every woman who believes it is self- 
convicted of being a strumpet. 

But this truth cannot be communicated to those who are 
not grown tothe understanding of it. I pitied the false 
reasoning of the slaveholder on labor, but I could not make 
him comprehend me ; I pitied the ignorant assurance of the 
French mothers against the possibility of the virtue of the 
youth of their own sex, but I could not make them compre- 
hend me; and I pity the equally lamentable darkness of Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe on the subject of purity, but I have 
small hope that it will be possible to make her comprehend 
me. 

“Ig it possible that they do not see,” says Mrs. Stowe, 
“that this is a liberty which once granted would always tell 
against the weaker sex |party ?].” That is the first effect of 
every kind of liberty. This is the old objection to liberty. 
Free competition works always against the weaker party — 
directly ; but it conducts to accumulate wealth, to provisions 
for those who are driven to the wall; and finally to associ- 
ated industry in which the weak are cared for in a_ better 
way. The remedy against the evils of free competition 


is clearly not in the maintenance of the old monopolies, but 


in the secondary and self-adjusting potencies of freedom 
itself. 

Undoubtedly in freedom there will be the struggle for life, 
renewed on a new level. Undoubtedly certain sorts of 
weakness will go tothe wall or be borne under and ex- 
tinguished. 

‘* What,” Mrs. Stowe exclaims, “ will become of women 
like Lillie?” Sure enough. She was, it seems, a frand, got 
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up out of our present marriage system, not a “helpmeet”' 
to anybody, but a ‘‘ deception” and a “snare” for the ex- 
press purpose of entrapping, in this case, anoble man into an 
oath-bonnd surrender of all his manhood, an utter destruc- 
tion of all his hopes of happiness, and of his bigher useful- 
ness in the world. 

But, says, Mrs. Stowe, “they who suffer under this strin- 
gency should suffer as those who endure for the public good.”’ 
Indeed! and for what public good? Why, she has told us. 
The taking care of such women as Mrs. Lillie and continu- 
ing the breed ; for, else, what would become of them? And 
does Mrs. Stowe really believe it soimportant to conserve this 
type of womanhood, that regiments of martyrs should be 
sacrificed on the matrimonial altar for that end. I will tell 
you what would become of her and her sort if there were no 
marriage. They would be driven to become women, to 
cultivate some other qualities by which to attract and hold 
men in Joyal allegiance to their womanly characters, than 
their pink and white complexions. And so of the * broken- 
winged butterflies’ a stagelower. They, too, are the legiti- 
mate sediment of the marriage system ;° the “ free niggers” 
of our social slavery. In freedom they, too, would be ab- 
sorbed into the body of respectable society, and given 
womanly and worthy aims. But the subject spreads out be- 
fore us, and I must stop for the moment. 

And this screed of Mrs. Stowe, Major Bundy, of that reg 
spectable and semi-religious newspaper, the Mail, praises as 
an admirable and instructive moral. Bah! who is not sick 
of the superficial and canting moralism of our rotten civili- 
zation. 

I have spoken with sume freedom to Mrs. Stowe; some 
people may think too much so. But, no! I have not told 
her half the truth that she needs tohear. She must charge 
itto my timidity that I have said so little. When I grow 
more familiar with her, I will mention to her some other lit- 
tle absurdities that she is committing, in venturing to have 
opinions upon a subject that she does not understand, and has 
hardly yet begun to investigate. This first lesson for her is 
that there are some people that have no right to have 
opinions upon some subjects. 

STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 
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ABRIDGED DEMONSTRATION OF THE TRUE BE- 
GINNING POINT OF UNIVERSOLOGY. 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


1. A science is the orderly arrangement in the mind of the 
facts and the underlying laws of the facts of the whole or of 
some department of the universe. 

2. Every department of the universe, or, in other words, 
every dowain of being, bas, either discovered or undiscover- 
ed, a corresponding science, and, vice versa, every science 
answers to a corresponding department of the universe, or 
particulir domain of being—except universology, which has 
a double aspect. In the first of these aspects it answers, not 
like the known special sciences to a single domain, but to 
the universe as a whole, including all its domains and their 
details down to the least particular. In this aspect univer- 
sology embraces all other sciences, and is itself the one and 
only science of which the so-called sciences are merely 
branches. 

But in the second and more especial and more appropriate 
aspect of the subject, Universology is the science of those 
Universal Laws of Being which underlie all other sciences, 
but which, when considered only in their generality, furnish, 
themselves, a special domain, the core or centre, as it were, 
from which the Laws governing the special sciences radiate or 
take their departure. 


By departments of the Universe or domain of Being is 
meant those divisions of Being which naturally furnish the 
different sciences or Departments of Science. This Number 
furnishes the Science of the Abstract Mathematics, includ- 
ing Arithmetic and Algebra. Form as to its measurement 
furnishes the Science of Geometry; animal life the Science of 
Zoology; the human mind the Science of Psychology, &c., &c. 
Number, Form, Animal Life and Human Mind and other 
similar divisions of Being furnishing separate sciences, are 
therefore often alludid to, in tue technicalities of Univer- 
sology, as Departments of the Universe or Domains of Being. 

3. The different domains of Being, and consequently the 
different sciences which reflect and represent them, are, like 
all things else, some of them more simple and Elementary, 
and others more Complex. The Simpler and more Ele- 
mentary may be conceived of as lying at or near the basis 
of a pyramid of the Sciences, and the more Complex (which 
are at the same time less extensive) as lying at or near the 
apex of such pyramid. 


This ascension of the sciences in a scale of increasing com- 
plexity and dignity is also denominated the Hierarchy of the 
sciences (literally the priestly or sacred scale of Government 
or rank, but in a gencral sense), a term applicable to any 
Scheme of Ascending or Descending dignity. 

4. The most simple and elementary of the sciences is the 
abstract mathematics or the science of number, which lies, 
therefore, at the base of the pyramid (we except the meta- 
physics, which are the domain of philosophy as dictin- 
guished from the sciences more strictly so called, which are 
then denominated the positive sciences). The nosition of 











metaph ysics in respect to the total science of the universe 
will be elsewhere indicated. 

For a complete scientific demonstration of this fundamen- 
tal position, viz., that the abstract mathematics are the most 
simple and basic and consequently the most elementary of 
the positive sciences, see Comte’s Positive Philosophy, in 
which he has established, in an outline way and with proxi- 
mate accuracy, the natural Hierarchy of the sciences. ‘The 
ascension and rank of the seven great natural sciences pri- 
marily discriminated by him may be exhibited diagramati- 
cally by reference to the pyramidal figure below: 


7. Ethics. 

/ 6. Sociology. 

Biology. 

4. Chemistry. 
3. Physics. 
2. Astronomy. 

3. Abstract Mechanics, | 
2. Geometry, +1. Mathematics. 


1. Abstract Mathematics, 





As each science represents a department of the universe, 
so universology, in its larger sense, extends to the totality 
of all the Domains and sciences, and is represented with 
proximate accuracy by the whole diagram and scale, in- 
cluding all the subsciences. 

Again, to constitute a science, it is necessary to get down 
to its most simple and elementary truths, and to proceed 
from them upward and forward to all the necessary conse- 
quences of those truths or laws. To constitute a science of 
the Universe, it is necessary, then, to descend to the simplest 
and most elementary of the special sciences, which, as has 
been shown, is the science of number, and then to those 
first truths or primordial laws which are most basic and 
simple and elementary within that most basic or fundamental 
of the sciences—the Logic or Metaphysics of the Mathematics— 
and then to proceed from them upward and forward and 
outward, deductively and consecutively, to the complete cou 
Stitution of the Universal Science in question. 





5. It is therefore demonstrated that the true beginning 
point for a Science of the Universe must be sought for with- 
in the domain of Number and of the Abstract Metaphysics 
of Number. 

But more in detail it is also demonstrated by the appli- 
cation of the same principles of inquiry, that this beginning 
point of a Science of the Universe must be sought not only 
in the Mathematical Domain but within that which is most 
Elementary within this domain, viz.: the Abstract Mathe- 
matics or Pure Number. It conducts again to the Numer- 
ical Series or the mere count of numbers, from One up to 
Infinity, as the Elementary Basis of the Mathematics them- 
selves, and confines our search for the beginning point of 
the Science of the Universe within this restricted and nar- 
rower domain. 


7. Finally, by the application of the same law of inquiry 
we must look tor the point sought for in that which is most 
basic and simple and Elementary within this narrower 
domain, the Numerical Series or mere Count of Number. 
This conducts us directly to the Number Ong, the head of 
the series, and the simplest of all numbers, aad to its 
Counterpart, the Number Two, the first plural number and 
the head of all Plurality, or the representative of all the 
numbers higher than itself. 

The Number One, thus demonstrated to be the beginning 
point or the first of the rudiments or simple elements of the 
whole world of Positive Sciences, must furnish, therefore, of 
necessity (by the logical or metaphysical expansion of its 
Spirit), the First Universal Principie of all Science; and, 
Science being merely a Reflect of the Universe, must furnish, 
likewise, the First Lniversal Principle of the total Universe 
of Matter and Mind. 

The Number Two, thus demonstrated to be the Second of 
the Rudiments or Simple Elements (in their natural order) 
of the whole world of Positive Science, must furnish, there- 
fore, of necessity, the Second or Corresponding Counterpart- 
ing Antagonistic but Co-operative Principle of a Science, 
and Science being merely a Reflect of the Universe, must 
furnish, likewise, the Second Universal Principle of the 
total Universe of Matter and Mind. 

Finally, the Number Three, as the Continent or Container 
of the One and the Two in a new and conjoint or blended 
Unity, must of necessity furnish a Third Composite Universal 
Principle ; and, Science being merely a Reflect of the Uni- 
verse, must consequently furnish a Universal Principle of 
the same character for the total Universe of Matter and Mind 

8. The Principles so furnishcd are denominated in their 
definitions the Spirit of the Numbers, One, Two and Thice. 

9. The Spirit of the Number One is what is denominated 
Uni-m, the Spirit of the Number Two is Dvuism, and the 
Spirit of the New Conjunction of One and Two in the Three 
is what is denominated Trrytsm. 


| Toe New Tens Standard.in an editorial article. a few days 
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since, published what, if carried out to its logical sequence, 
furnishes one of the most powerful arguments against the 
compulsory cobabitation of men and women, without regard 
to their physical or moral fitness for the relation, which we 
remember to have seen in any paper not openly proclaiming 
its hostility to the marriage institution as it now exists. That 
the writer is a radica! thinker, and understands full well that 
he is stabbing at the very heart of marriage, we make no 
manner of doubt; and that he does not boldly proclaim the 
remedy for the evil of which he writes, is to be attributed to 
the necessity he is under of appearing to be conservative. 
We feel no such restraint, and, while thanking the Sta 
that it has done so much, we go further, and in considering 
the cause, discover the cure for the curse, the existence of 
which it has so truthfully pointed out. 

We quote the article without omission, merely italicising 
those portions to which we desire to direct special “ 
tion : 


? ; 
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‘IMPOSSIBLE GRATITUDE. —There are people who can 
never be brought to acknowledge that thi yuare grate ful for 
having been brought into existence. Other than ksgivings of 
the prayer-book they can fall in with—not with that. id, 
seiting aside the obligation which religion impo-es, we do not 
cé: that they are so very much to blur , waht e. Hot. to uttera 


truism that is as old as Solomon, the pains of life are in the 
majority of cases more than a balance to its satisfaction. 
But there isa certain class of people with whom it is impos- 
sibie not to cordially and spontane ous!y sympathize, not only 
in their lack of joy in living, but also én their want of 


{ Grali- 
tude to the beings towhom they ar unmediutely indebted Jor birth. 
F lial gratitude, the love of one’s p irepts be cause thev ore 


one’s parents, is a doctrine preached from the pulpit until it 
has grown trite. That it also Contains a truth may be taken 
for granied by the obedience that, in the great majority of 


cases, is granted to it all the worid over. By iLevery now und 
then occurs the exception, the born sufferer, th. inheritor of 
taints that survive through generations, who points to his dis #4 
scored form and asks, with pussion-gleaming eye, whether you bid 
him be thankful to the human OEY s— led) Hid) oitled wet) heart 
and reason—iho guve him that as ua  bérthri git tan d brought } 


into the world with virulent ingredients seethi iy within hin 

A healthy-souled and be Jthy- bodied man hesitates bet fore 
re plyi Ing. Lhe stirrings of passed! i, the dMegeu ines Of larry 
plainly NO eCUSE Jor the marriage of a man and a woman iho 
are wt physically fitted to bring sound hi lare rn into l edit), The 
subject is a deiicate one—so delicate that it should fro quent- 
ly and emphatically and intell. gently be spoken of, with 
bold purity which, conscious ot the integri y of its intention 
has no need of blushing. That child has especial call for over 
whelming gratitude and love who parents remained habit wall) 
true to their own bodies and souls years before ey gave it being. 
How Many pare nts do this? How many young men and 
young women—ay! how many mature men and women, and 
old men and women, rush into marriage with as lite appa 
rent forethought as though children were the ace) 
the exceptions to married life, and not the natural 
results » 

Other things being equal, if aman and woman l 


(i v¢ 


it 
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and usual 


We One aii 
other, marrige is noble and good, On ly Oh Condition that Urey (lie 
Siited to br ing into the world sound and healthy Child rey Many 
a child whose life has been one long misery has reason to Curse 
that short- lined passion of its pare its u rhich. i neting th, m, he- 


slowed existence upon him. A community © f ‘old bacntelors and 
old maids, who have kept themselves so for the suke of tie 
children that they might have had, wouid be an infinitely 
pleasanter, purer ana happicr spectacle than thi it of ’ 
pered parents vainly looking, fur that filial gratitude from 
their off-pring which an inherited curse re ot. rs it unnatural 
and impossible for them to give. 


GISLCIN- 


The great end and purpose of sex is reproduction ; for 
that men and women are; for that they live and marry. It 
is the highest duty imposed by God and nature upon the 
race. We assert that &@ bring into the world a human leing 
physically or morally diseased, is a greater crime than it ! 
tuke a life. The tirst duty of the human race is to learn 
what conditions are most favorable to the production cf 
noble, healthful children. Propagation by bise, vicious, en- 
feebled or diseused men and women is criminal. Where } 
the remedy ? Legislation is powerless punish it. The 
people must be taught to understand the moral and physio- 
logical laws of their being, and to recognize the duty they 
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owe to posterity. But above all, WOMEN MUST BE FRERF 
There is no truth greater, no demand more urgert, than that 
‘EVERY WOMAN SHOULD HAVE THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE TH) 
FATHER OF HER CHILD.” Whata terrible curse is that legs! 
ized prostitution which forces the wife to bear children to the 
husband whom she no longer loves, or whom she knows to 
be unfit, by reason of moral or physical imperfection, to by 

come a father. Equally a curse is that law which suys to th: 
husband of an enfeebled or uncongenial wile, ‘‘thou 
have no children except by her.”’ 


lt 


What free, educated Woman would choose to bear eli] 


Li 
dren to any but a noble, vigorous, healthy man’ Nature is 
unerring in her dictations. Every such woman would be 
filled with disgust at the approach, sexually 
or imperfect man. 

By reason of their rapidly enlarging sphere of acti 
women are becoming more and more independent of mar 
liage as @ means of obtaining food and lodging. It only 
remains to abolish legalized and compulsory prostitu’ : 


Lion, at 


of al dis asec 


the same time educating our young wi men into a knowledge 


of themselves and the natural laws which govern them and 
their offspring, instead of their being kept in ignorance, 


left a prey to morbid imaginings and desires, as they are now, 
and in three generations the civilized wor!d would sce a rac 
of men such as have never existed. Tothe plvsieal era 


deur of the Spartans would be added the in‘ellectual and 
moral culture of the twentieth century. It is only by fre« 
ing woman and t aching her to know Lereeif tha! the pres 
ent physical determination of the race can be checked, 

All minor considerations pale into insignificance as com 
nared to this 
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THE ROOT OF THE MATTER, OR THE BIBLE IN 
THE ROLE OF THE OLD MYTHOLOGY. 


BY Cc. BLP. NO. IT 





There was ample room and verge enough within the cloudy 
folds of the old skies to play all sorts of fantastic tricks be- 
fore high heaven, and above and below the firmament the 
anvels might weep or their eyes be dry. Seven times might 
pass over them in the fat and lean kine, and like Nebuchad- 
nezzar they might eat grass as oxen in the green and in the 
dry, sipping the mountain dew and feathering themselves 
like eagles among ‘“‘the high-ones on high.” The clothes 
waxed not old nor the shoe upon the foot. 

The old cloth stretched might cover all the new 
The revamp seen to be the sawe old shoe, 
Whether at Ruth or over Edom cast, 

It baa the tashion of old Jacob's last. 

In Indian mythology sometimes the wind in the sky is *‘as 
an old woman covers herself with clothes.’’ David, how- 
ever, sought the warmer clothing of the virgin as she 
hovered on wing along the wastes of Israel. 

Glorious were the ancient poets in the scope of their soul- 
wings when they gathered all the birds that fly inthe midst of 
heaven asa hen ga'hereth her chickens. How delicious were 
their visions of the cloud-maidens, brides of the gods, and 
How in the white clouds ap- 
peared the saints in pure linen, clean and white. Hlow 
gloriously in the golden fleece the Lamb and his wife put 
in an appearance, and how the navigators of the celestial 
sea took the wings of the morning and flew to the uttermost 
parts thereof. How the cherubims with their wings flapped 
the sky, and thoroughly purged its floor, while the devil, as 
prince of the air, set up his own machine upon the sheeling 
hills to raise a breeze without soliciting it by prayer. 

From the primary, secondary and tertiary strata of ancient 
fossildom, we have our religious creeds—cobble-stones 
cemented into pudding-rock, with petrifactions of wood, 
bay, stubble, etc. From this omnium gatherum we have in 
nursery tales what Muller would call the ‘‘detritus of an 
ancient mythology,” though he would make the application 
somewhat outside the Biblical “detritus.”” Nevertheless, he 
tinds in Christian nursery stories that some of the principal 
heroes bear the nick-names of old heathen gods; and that in 
pite of the powerful dilution preduced by the admixtures of 
Christian ideas, the old heaven of heathendom can still be 
discovered in many of the stories now innocently told by 
(Jerman nurses of saints, apostles and the virgin Mary. 

Be it even so—our own New England Mother Goose is 
nothing behind the chiefest of German nurses in supplying 
milk for babies. She can trace her ancestry to the ancient 
of days before Abraham was, and was with Adam and Eve 
in the garden. Asa venerable mother in Israel, her Biblical 
stories are equal to any found in the Orient. She, too, like 
the God of Israel, was from the way of the East, and like the 
cows of India, or like the milch kine that carried a trespass 
offering on a new cart to the God of Israel, her own cow 


navigators of the celestial sea. 


jumped over the moon, or when she wanted to wander, she 


rode through the air on a very fine gander. It would have 
been a rare sight to have seen her salute the Prince of the 
air, Elijah in the whirlwind, and the kicking Jeshurun in 
excellency on the sky. Did she, like Job, hesitate to kiss 
her hand to the Sun, or to the moon walking in brightness, 
when her cow made the famous jump? Did she see the 
dragon, with a third part of heaven’s stars in his train, 
waging impious war in heaven against Michael for the body 
of Moses? and did she see where the Lord buried Moses, 
whose sepulchre no man knoweth even unto this day? 
Did she meet the woman flying with the two wings cf a 
great eagle to a place prepared of God? Say, Mother 
Goose, in your own wanderings, did vou anywhere cross 
the track of the children of Israel, in their wanderings of 
forty years, in clothes that waxed not old, and in shoes that 
shined as good as new, though “ hoofing it’’ through 
tangled juniper beds of reeds, through many a fen where the 
serpent feeds, and man never trod before, thus proving that 
there is nothing like leather? And say, too, did you meet 
that same old serpent called the Devil and Satan, who, with 
the Virgin of Israel, brought death into the world, and all 
our woe with loss of Eden, for seeking to be wise above 
what was written, by penetrating into dark corners and dis- 
emboweling sacred mysteries, eating of the Tree of Knowl- 
edge, whose fruit turned to ashes like to the apples on the 
Dead Sea shore? Did you know your first mother, and did 
she know you were out gathering materials for the Word? 
Did you speak right out in meeting to Eve? or did you 
keep silent in the church, and ask of your husband at 
home? he being infallible, as not being first in the transgres- 
sion, and you being able to be saved only in a large brood of 
goslings? 
Like that old woman who lived in a shoe, 
With more of children than she could well do. 

Says Muller—‘‘ The introduction of animals, speaking and 
acting the partof human beings, was here considered as an 
original thought of the Greek and Teutonic tribes. Wenow 
find the same kind of animal fables among the Lubus, and 
Dr. Black has actually discovered among the Hottentots 
traces of the story of Reynard the Fox.” On Biblical ground, 
we know how the serpent, subtlest beast of all the field, 
talked to Eve, and instead of going up had to go upon his 
belly—-how Bilaam’s ass spake the word, and many other 
ways it could be spoken by the mouth of God. ** Day unto 
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day uttereth speech, and nightunto night showeth knowl- 
edge’’—nor did the Dragon have any lack of speech when 
setting his squadron in the field. According to the ‘‘ Book 
of Jasher’’ all the animals in the Ark spake wiih most mira- 
culous organ as the spirit gave them utterance, making loud 
complaint that they were so cooped in the Ark, and tossed 
about like pottage in a caldron. St. John’s heart praised 
God day and night as the Almighty which was, and is, and 
s to come. Animals, angels, ministers of flaming fire, 
whether single or compounded in the cherubim, or in the 
signs of sun, moon and stars, had the gift of tongucs, and 
the voices from heaven spoke in manifestation of the spirit 
for every one to profit withal. 

Sad to think that “ the dire snake into fraud led Eve, our 
eredulous mother, to the tree of prohibition, root of all our 
wo.”’ Alas! what shall we do to be saved from such a 
mworsus diaboli? or serpent’s bite? ‘* Earth felt the wound; 
and nature from her seat, sighing through all her works, gave 
signs of wo that all was lost.” Alack-a-day—a cloudy day 
wus this of the Lor’, or Devil, for the Shekinah departed 
for a season, or abode in the thick darkness. The vail of 
the temple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom ; 
and the earth did quake and the rocks rent. Mount Seir 
blasphemed against the mountains of Israel, the Lord being 
there and heard all the blasphemies, as per Ezekie!. Alas! 
when the Ark is full of lamenting, or men, beasts and creep- 
ing things dancing to the piping of the sea, and the moun- 
tains blaspheming in the midst, it would seem but of little 
use to take to the woods as a mode of salvation from the 
primaries. As in Adam all die on the other side of the flood, 
so only enough can be saved by the Ark for seed time and 
harvest, the bow in the cloud being the sign of the good time 
coming. 

Jacolliot has disemboweled the more ancient myth of 
Adam and Eve and of Jeseus Christna. By this late 
searcher into secret things, it would appear that the Hebrew 
compiler had falsified the original story by making Eve 
instead of Adam the chief sinner. It is rather hard that the 
woman, by the pious fraud of the Hebrew, has been for so 
long a time unequally yoked and burdened by so arranging 
God's Word as to make her the more aamnable sinner, 
and then for the church to pile Paul upon Moses as Pelion 
upon Ossa. It is very unfair so to adjust the sign for the 
fall and rising again of many in Israel to put the heaviest of 
the fallupon woman. To withhold her own in the equal 
right of sutfrage, or in any other right, is robbery, and the 
religion Which does it in the name of God or the church is 
a damnable rligion. 


ae 


If the story of Jesus Christ is mythical as to person, it 
were a great relief if so good a person was not crucified, 
dead and buried, but only some mythological personification 





in ‘‘Wisdom,” or mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, for 
even mythological drapery becomes sacred when gathered 
about so brave a radical, for the most part, as the Jesus or 
Saviour would seem to have been. Truth, however, must 
be put into the field, even though all the winds of heaven be 
let loose, and to be looked fully in the face, in dress or in 
undress, that we may know the person, or personification, in 
the highest light. It may seem harsh to unrobe even the 
impersonal “Wisdom,” or spiritual creations of noble and 
tender souls; but where ‘‘Wisdom’’ had so many ways to 
speak with the mouth of God, and was justified of all her 
children, it may be well to look very closely to see which 
way went the spirit of the Lord. If Christ and Him cruci- 
fied refers only to truth and the light symbolized in sun 
labors and sacrifices and in pbysiology, to find the truth of 
these things shall make us free, and we may know how inge- 
nious and parallel was this mode of doing things 1n all other 
mythologies; for what might appear to us as deception the 
ancients had no scruples of putting in the language of the 
hidden wisdom, to be spoken and understood only among 
the perfect. This wisdom contained the bread from heaven, 
not to be cast to the dogs, and goodly pearls not to be cast 
before swine, or to groundlings who could not bear it, or 
could only receive it in such superficial parables as would 
elucidate a moral and spiritual truth, making that a person 
which was only a personification. 

Asklepios or Esculapius was a personification of the sun, 
and as the healer of diseases and raiser from the dead is a 
doer of the word as the sun of righteousness with healing 
in his wings. He was the same ‘‘young child” which the 
shepherds tound, guided by his star or blaze of light which 
surrounded the child. He was called Aeglaer, the shiner, 
a mere name for the sun. He was the true, the good physi- 
cian, and without Him humanity would have been past all 
surgery. Like the other Sun-Gods, he was mythically 
one with the Father and offered himself a sacritice that 
man might be saved. 


Not only was the Sun the Healer, but in many ways he 
shined into the darkness that the darkness did not compre- 
hend. In many ways he sent bread from heaven and honey 
out of the rock, and fish with tribute from thesea. Twelve 
signs he had, or twelve bread baskets, in his heavenly econo- 
my, from which to feed bis thousands and gather up his 

ragments so that nothing should be lost, doing the same in 
mystic numbers of seren, five, or whatever number accorded 
in fitting fullness of the word. 

‘* How sweet a thing is truth,” said the Egyptian initiates 
while eating honey and eggs which abounded in the King- 
dom of Heaven. It was indeed the same as eating the body 





and drinking the blood of Christ in the same kingdom, and 
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drawing it mild or strong from the same land that flowed 
with milk andhoney. “How sweet a thing is truth’’—to 
suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty rock— 
butter of kine, and milk of sheep, with fat of lambs and 
rams of the breed of Bashan, and goats with the fat of kid 
neys; nor was there any lack of wheat bread and chicken 
fixins, and corn bread and common doings therewith; and 
thou didst drink the pure blood of the grape. There indeed 
was a spread of strong meat for men and milk for babes— 
all the while thy clothes waxed not old, nor the shoe upon 
thy foot, nay, but they waxed brighter and brighter in shin- 
ing apparel, in more and more lustre unto the perfect day, 
with the eye single to the truth, and the whole body full of 
light. Swect it is to seek and find the truth—to knock and 
have it opened unto you, and thus have the Messiah shed 
abroad in the soul. There’s richness, and here is the true 
religion, to understand the word and do it. Sweetit is to be 
instructed into the kingdom of heaven, and bring out the 
treasures of the Old and New Jerusalem. No wonder that 
the ancient pocts, seers or prophets loved to discern spiritual 
things, having such seething brains, such shaping fantasics 
as apprehend more than cool reason ever comprehends, and, 
whether in the body or out, can oiten walk a very high 
plane in heaven. Something more than airy nothings are the 
innumerable company of angcls who are ministering spirits, 
and may put in an appearance more than tricks of strong 
imagination. There may be an honest ghost as well as gob- 
lin damned among the things of a divine philosophy, and 
St. John’s vision, glancing from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven, may have bodied forth something more than the 
constellated beasts and that same old Serpent calledthe Devil 
and Satan. How admirably does the visionary show that 
every tub may stand on more than one bottom, and that the 
woman Jesebel may have more than one local habitation 
and a name. If, as supposed by the child-soul, ‘* God 
could kick an elephant 5,000 miles,” no less could the Lord 
draw out Leviathan with a hook, and cause Behemoth to 
move his tail like a cedar. It may require considerable scope 
of strong imagination to see how our Lord was crucified in 
Egypt, nevertheless it was so,and may be read as written 
with the finger of God in the book written within, and on the 
backside, and sealed with seven seals. But few, however, 
are the elect to litt the vail, or to see through it when Moses 
is read or sung with the variation of the Lamb. 

In the books of the genealogy of Horus, the “ young 
child’’ from the ‘bright land,”’ there may have been a 
genealogy quite as long as of him who was supposed to be 
the son of Joseph, and called out of Egypt by a mystical 
mode of begetting, through three times fourteen generations, 
a pair of sevens being mystically wrought in the make-up 
of the Lord, who was begotten from the foundation of the 
world, as well as slain from the same—the ‘“ Ancient of 
Days ” and the young child before Abraham was. 

As per Wilkinson, so grcat was the veneration paid to 
the Sun by the Egyptians, that they burnt incense to him 
three times a day, resin at his first rising, myrrh when in 
the meridian, and a mixture called kuphi at the time of set- 
ting. He wasthe Amun or Amen Re, and his principal 
worship was at Heliopolis, the city of God, the Sun, the 
holy city. Joseph, or the sign in that name, was married to 
this Egyptian order, and when the wise men from the East 
came to do homage to the Son of Joseph, they saw that he 
was the same Star they had known in the “ bright land,” 
and they worshiped him with their treasures of gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh—the same Star that had risen out of 
Jacob and shined on all the wastes of Israel, smiting the 
corners Of Moab and destroying all the children of Seth, 
Seth being the Typhen-serpent of night, who warred against 
the God of Israel ; the Sun was the conquering hero, the 
dispenser of darkness; the Star of the East shining even 
unto the west, for so must the coming of the Son of Man be. 

Antecedent to Biblical and other contemporary mythology, 
there was a long and dreary age of the deep and lower deep 
of humanity, with no conception of God, no religion, and 
no moral status. From that lowest deep all the religions of 
to-day have emerged, fetichism, idolatry, and every grosser 
form of superstition, much of which overshadows the church 
even unto this day. Sir John Lubbock, in “ Origin of Civili- 
zation and Primitive Condition of Man,”’ shows that his 
first estate was not a very flattering image of God, and must 
have been a long time before the improvement in the garden 


of Eden ; however, on the wise of Sir John there is develop- 
ment and progress onward and upward, but on the old plan 
of salvation in Adam’s fall, we sinned all, and Satan still 
rules the roast. 


& 
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WE announce to the world and the balance of mankind 
that our negro boy, our pet waiting boy, John M. Gee, is ap- 
pointed as a cadet fromthe first Congressional district of this 
State to the military academy at West Point. It is even so. 
Hon. B. F. Turner, negro member of Congress from this 
district, called on us and advised us of the appointment. 
Turner is a negro of fine intelligenee, of good character, and 
is respected as an honest man by the eniire community. 
As a slave he conducted himself in such a manner as to win 
the regard of the entire white people; and since he has been 
free, his old friends have stood by him. Turner was owned 
by Dr. Gee, the gentleman to whom the embryo West Point 
cadet belonged, and knows John well. John has been in our 
office, as a waiting boy, for over a year. He writes well, 
and has natural capacity enough to qualify himself, and we 
have no doubt that he will pass muster. He is a mulatto, 
about five feet eight inches in height, and has very many 
friends here among the white people, for he has conducted 
himself well, and he is strictly honest. We have no doubt 
that he will reflect great credit upon the Radical party.—Sel. 
ma Tinea. ; 
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THE simultaneous movement of the workingmen, both in 
this country and in Europe, like the movement in behalf of 
greater liberty of action for women, demonstrates conclu- 
sively the wide-spread dissatisfaction at existing institutions, 
and the need of social amendments. The last plan for im- 
proving the condition of the people is the Cosmopo.itan 
Commonwealih, akin to the Cosmopolitan Conference. It is 
suggested that if ‘‘a few shrewd financiers can organize bank- 
ing, mining, insurance and other commercial monopolies that 
speedily enrich the corporations and acquire power that can- 
not be withstood, even so the laboring classes can form for 
themselves counter corporations possessing the elements of a 
peaceful revolution of the existing institutions that may be 
developed to an unlimited extent.’’ We would hint that two 
wrongs will not make aright. A house built on a bad foun- 
dation will fall, whatever its design and intent. Initation of 
shrewd financiers and crafty monopolists is only fighting the 
devil with fire. 

ene + reer” 

A GENUINE bred-in-the-bone gambler can never be ata 
loss for a bet. The jump of a hazelnut grub is as good a 
casus betté as the eruption of a volcano. So with your poli- 
tician, be will fight over the nigger or the Chinee, San Do- 
mingo or the cancer cure. Dr. Bliss, a Washington medico, 
has patented a preparation irom the cundurango plant as a 
specific cure for cancer. He is a quack or aman of science, 
a patent-medicine vender ora regular practitioner, a humbug 
or a healing medium, according as you look at him through 
green glasses or pink. Your real achromatic, no-party lens 
is an article hard to tind in the market. | 

PARA Peer ne 

LonpDoN, the most peaceful and most orderly of great 
cities, bas had two (almost) riots recently. One on occasion 
of a great Sunday meeting in Hyde Park, to encourage emi- 
gration, which brought together so many roughs that the 
police dispersed the crowd. The other on account of an 
alleged murderer who had been trieJ, and, as the people 
thought, improperly acquitted. So they set upon him and 
his friends defended him, hence therow. But nolives were 
lost. The conflict of authority and the political dodgery, 
which is an integral element of our municipal government, 


were wanting to make the caldron of popular tumult boil 
. 


and bubble. 
NN ee 

‘San! you forgot to bring your wife wid you, sah !”’ is 
the answer made by a darkey chambermaid to a wretched 
bachelor remonstrating against the misery of his bedroom 
at a fushionable watering-place. This may be accepted, per- 
haps, as a set-off to the annoyance sometimes experienced 
by women who may not stay at a hotel or eat at a restau- 
rant save under the certificate for character of a male escort. 
Men traveling alone have no rights on the one hand, women 
going it alone are entitled to no respect on the other. 
absurd! 


low 


sci seitsniedeiaiatincasihieiaiaas 

A MEAGRE telegram announces a great row in Vienna, in 
which the police were powerless and the military were called 
out, with great loss of life. It is credited to the Internation- 
als. It is possible that the Internationals may have quarreled 
with the Ultramontanists. But inasmuch as the Ultramon- 
tanists are a religious party, favoring Papal supremacy and 
adverse to the temporal authority, itis more probable that the 
Austrian and Italian feud has broken out. Just now the In- 
ternationals are a fearful bugaboo, and every disturbance, 
from a fight between two tinkers to a quarrel between Pope 
and Kaiser, will be charged to International account. 





a Se ae 
So LONG as capital punishment is retained in our system 
of jurisprudence, its application ought to be surrounded 
with all the terrors of the law. Crime sheuld be made 
odious, retribution swift and terrible. As it is, the press con- 
verts the murderer into a hero, and the gallows seems the 
royal road to heaven, so peacefully do the convicts pass 
away in comfortable assurance of eternal rest. Archbishop 
Whateley, on being asked about the efficacy of death-bed 
repentance, said, with no less wisdom than wit, ‘‘I don’t 
care to deny its efficacy, but I advise you not to rely on it.” 
SE ee 
Iv General Butler and Governor Claflin both run for the 
governorship of Massachusetts, the contest ought to be very 
close. Butler's platform is wider than that of Claflin, who 
is inclined to hedge a little. Governor Claflin's weakness in 
favor of New England interests will be a strong local counter- 
poise to Butler’s larger cosmopolitan views. It will prob- 
ably be a square issue between labor and capital; the 
first time that the two sides have been politically arrayed 
against each other in politics, Butler will be radical for 
working men and women, Claflin for manufacturers and 
conservatisin, or, at most, moderate progress, 
Pon eee 
CHANGES are not always improvements. The changes in 
some of our city parks, which filled the public mind with 
apprehension of needless destruction of property and waste 
of money, have turned out greatly for the better. Wash- 
ington Park, in particular, looks vastly better than it used 
to do, and, when complete, will be a great convenience to 
traftic, without detriment to the beauty of Fifth avenue. 
PO eee 
Tur Prussiun and British governments have a little Ala- 
bama business on hand—about British vessels sunk in the 
Seine, with a set-off for British coal furnished to French 
cruisers in the blockade of the Elbe. 


paper to exist out of a great city. 
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Tux Rochester Democrat is one of the best papers in the 
country, holding its own for soundness, wit and newsy mat- 
ter with the big dailies and leaders of the press. With me 
tropolitan conceit, we wonder how it is possible for an able 
But the Democrat demon- 
strates the fact, if it does not solve the problem. The able 
handling of local matters, and the evolution of great: princt- 
ples from trivial details, will make the most trifling incidents 
important. Bulwer, in “ My Novel,” \ 
say that all the secrets of man’s heart can be as well studied 
in a village as ina city. True—if only the right man ma 
nipulate the crucible and the microscope. 
friends of the Rochester Vemocrat are the right men in the 
right place. One of the oldest papers extant, age has gar- 
nered wisdom without losing strength. 


makes Parson Gray 


ee eee 
Tit unreasonable conduct of unreasoning people Was 
conspicuous in the case of the Mount Sinai Hospital. That 


institution, specially intended for the Hebrew sick, and 
supported by Hebrew benevolence, threw open its doors tor 
the relief of the wounded Christians after the so-called riot. 
Some people, instead of evincing gratitude for this timely 
and disinterested aid, were indignant when they were not 
allowed to violate the rules of the hospital, and are des- 
cribed as having rewarded kindness with curses. 
found necessary to place police at the doors of the hospital. 
nnn eer 
CHarvtes Mertrer, a Brooklyn innamorato, loving his 
landiadv, Mrs. Scherter, she rejects him. 
afire. The widow considers his affection too hot in its 
demonstration, and would rather it should be meted out 
with more discretion. So he is locked up to cool off. It is 
an even bet that such strong measures would win an 
American girl, but your Frau likes her lager cool. 
reninreninenipatmapinnan 
THE 7rivune correspondents who would not testify before 
the Senate Committee are under indictment. 
to see wherein lies their offense. 


It is difficult 


We judge our | 
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it was | 


Ile sets the house | 


VERSE.” 

Mor reasons which it is unnecessary to particularize, Ze 
Universe, which was formerly published by the undersigned 
—first at Chicago and subsequently at New York—was some 
months ago suspended. Its discontinuance was designed 
to have been temporary, but up to this time it has not been 
leemed expedient, if practicable, to resume its publication 
WoopHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY, in the meantime, bas 
been pushed into a large circulation, and now occupies a 
position of great respectability in point of power and influ 
ence, and promises to become the great leading exponent 


jand recognized channel of advanced and cultured fiee 


thought of the world. It includes in its scope the primary 
and distinguishing features of The Undverse, which won for 
the latter journal during its publication a goodly body 


ot 


enthusiastic readers, if not a remunerating pecuniary support. 

It has now been definite'y concluded not to resume 7% 
(uicerse, and arrangements have therefore been concluded 
for supplying WoopHuLL & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY to the sub- 
scribers of the former, for the terms of unfulfilled subscrip- 
tion of each subscriber at the time of the discontinuance of 
LEWIS 

INQUIRY TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

The social value of the inquiries below suggested is so 
great that we reprint them from the AWedicul Guzette : 

The undersigned is engaged in studying the subject of 
criminal abortion. Finding unreliable much that passes for 
information on this topic, he desires to collate, so far as 
practicable, the results of the experience of practitioners in 
this matter. He will be obliged if every physician who sees 


this note will consider the appended inquiries as addressed 


But there is always balm | 


in Gilead for those who can pay for it, and the 77uve men | 


are in no danger. 
hold big fishes. 
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The law’s net is not strong enough to} 


SHALL THERE be a Lady President in 1872%—No one, we |<. a 2 ~e 
: ‘tice (or during the calendar year 1870) in pregnancy, child- 


presume, not even Mr. Greeley, will claim that negroes have 
more intelligence than women. In all history there have 
been distinguished women, great painters, sculptors, writers, 
and indeed rulers, and some of them, especially Elizabeth ot 
England and Catharine of Russia, actually surpassed a!l their 
male contemporarics in this great function of government. 
On the contrary, since the world began, not one soliiary 
negro did anything, never even invented an alphabet, or 
took one solitary step toward what we call civilization, nor 
till the world ends, short of a new creatioa and a aditlerent 
brain, will there ever be one solitary negro with Capacity 
above the white lad of twelve to fifteen. Still, it is cloimed 
by new “ amendments” to the constitution that this negro is 


the whole 


acitizen, with the same rights and the same status as the | 


white man, while the party that has done this ** big thing ”’ 


in the way of ‘* progress’’ denies that the immeasurably and | 


expect to be ruled by a being whom God has crested so 
vastly inferior that no words in the language can fitly ex 
press it? Meanwhile, however, women seem determined to 
reject this monstrous rule over them, and, uulike the negro, 
who on all this continent never said one word or did one 
deed for his “ emancipation,” they ask no favors; and, fight 
ing their own battle, show themselves quite competent to 
enter the lists and contest the question with the ablest of 
their male opponents, including even the redoubtable Gree- 
ley himself. But why should not they hold a National Con- 


vention, and selecting Victoria Woodhull, or Mrs. Stanton, | 


or one of the best exponents of the cause for the Presidency, 
enter on asolemn and complete canvass, declaring that i 
such inferior Leings as negroes have been made citizens, the 
same “amendments” have surely made citizens of those 
whom God has created with all the capacities for citizenship 
so immeasurably superior ? No doubt they could really poll 


i 
| 


| 


inexpressibly superior white woman is a citizen, and must) PTSBNANcy - 


to himself, and answer them accordingly. It is believed 
that they are inquiries that no physician need refuse on pro 
fessional grounds to answer, and that he will do good by 
complying with this earnest request. 
Address H., Care Medical Gazette, 
109 Nassau street, New York. 
INQUIRIES. 

1. Are you willing that your name should be used in quot 
Ing your statement? or do you wish it withheld? 2. How 
many women have you attended in the course of your prac 
birth, or diseases either ? 


growing out of 3. Llow 


many cases of wiliul abortion, miscarriage, or still- 
birth, came to your knowledge during 1870? 4. How 
many such cases have come to your knowledge = in 


course of practice ? and how many years docs 
that include ? 5. What ratio does the number of sterile 
women you have attended, who desired children, bear to the 
number of fertile women who desired to avoid conception ® 
6. What ration do abortions, ete., bear to the number of in- 
fants born alive ? 7. What proportion of fertile married 
women among your patients have desired to bear childreny . 
. What proportion have borne them willingly ? 9 How 
many, on an average, have you found to bear willingly? 10. 
In What proportion of cases have you found unwillingness 
due to fear of Jabor % 11. In what proportion to fear of 

12. In what proportion to fear of increase in 
family ’ 13. What other causes bave you found operating 
to lead women to wilful abortion ? 14. Have you ever 
found this unwillingness among married women extend toa 
desire to avoid coition ? 15. Does this unwillingness, when 
strong enough to lead a woman to commit abortion, atlect 
her health, her vitality or her power to produce healthy off- 
spring ? 16. Is increase of family ever accompanied by in- 
crease of the mother’s vitality ? 17. What is the usual 


effect, pbysiological or otherwise, of abortion on the woman 


on whom itis produced ? 18. What is the usual effect of 
abortionon the child-bearing power of the mother,and on 
the constitutions of children afterward conceived ? 1%. 
Have you ever succecded in persuading «a woman, who 
wished to commit abortion, to abstain from doing so? If 


|S), State any particulars known to you of the Jjife of the 


a larger vote than any other party, for even those women | 


who ordinarily would care nothing for suffrage must teel 


themselves so outraged in being placed under the rule of ne- | 
groes that they would vote the ticket, and we should like to | 


see any judge or court in the land that would dare to ques- 
tion its legality while assenting to negro citizenship.—.¥. ¥. 
Day Book, 


AO >. - = a i 


“ PROTECTION.” —We printed some time avo a list of 195 
articles upon which duty was levied by the tariff, and from 
which the government received a revenue of only $240,- 
040 92. We have from time to time illustrated the rob 
beries that are legally inflicted upon the people by keeping 
up the duties on tiese articles. We give another example. 

The list contains prussiate of potash, the revenue duty 


‘danger to life ? 


child aiter birth. 20. Have you observed any difference in 
health between odder and younger children in the same 
family? It so, what? 21. Under what circumstances, if 
any, would you consider the production ot abortion justi 
fiable? 22. Which parent in your opinion has most influ- 
ence over the character of offspring? 238. Is pregnancy 
commonly accompanied by pain, weakness, discomitort, or 
24. Is labor commonly painful or dangerous 
to life? 25. Among what class of women is wilful abortion 
most frequent? 26. Does your experience lead you to think 
that there is any detinite period in the month at which con 
ception is excessively unlikely? If so, state it. 27. Can 
conception, according to your experience, be prevented by 
any means not dungerous to health? Lf so, state the means. 
28. State any facts in your experience, not included under 
the foregoing inqtiries, that tend to throw light on = this 


P subject, 


upon which is ten per cent., and the total revenue received | 


by the Treasury $4,581. Weiure assured that there is but 
one large manufactory of this product in the United States, 
and that the consumption annually amounts, at toe lowest, 
to six million pounds. 
cents, Currency, per pound. 
thirty-eight cents per pound. 
the people of the United States paid during the vear L870, 
say, at least $600,000 more for using prussiate ol potash than 
they would have paid had the article been tree, of which 
government got $4,581, and the single iactory tor whom 
government maintains the job $505,419. 

We call Senator Sherman's attention to this fact. The 
intelligent voters ot Ohio, before whom the Senator ex 
pounds the financial policy, will likewise please obs 
New York World. 


The price in New 


Crye i.o- 


Aan —- Sw / 
THE dews of many a night of weeping and the scorching 


The price in England is twenty-six | 
York is | 
Krom this it will be seen that | 


> 


Wratrina pers n of low, mean, coarse, vulgar nature, is 


i low, mean, coarse und vulgar, ina person of high spiritual 


development, delicacy and refinement is correspondingly 


hich, delicate and refined. ‘To the pure all things are pure, 


and notas aman thinketh but as aman os so is he 


and so 
are ail bis acts, A.C. M 
Ss 


OFFICE 


POST NOTICE 
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The mails for Europe during the weck ending Saturday 


| July 22, 1871, will close at this office on Tuesday at half past 


'eleven, on Wednesday at twelve, on Thursday at twelve, 
hand on Saturday at six a. M 


breath of many a furnace fire pass over the Word of Lite in| 


many souls belore it enters into its power; therefore, while 


we watch and pray, let us hope in God. ** Behold the hus 


bandman waiteth for the precious fruits of the earth, and | 


hath long patience for it, until he receives the carly and latter 
rain!’ 


| 


P, II. JONES. Postmaster 
ee ~~ 
Heo saves bie |] bay ul eyey that women wont vote in his 
time They dont want to: they preter to vote in) their 


own 
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ABT AND DRAMA, 


THE METROPOLITAN MusetuM OF ArT ig one of the 
$ The objects of the insti- 
tution are a record of the history and progress of art. 


4 
-yy 
i 


The materials wil 


‘ 


reat things of the future. 


necessarily be sought in Europe, 
as America possesres DO art treasures of her own cre- 


“ation, excepting Mexican and Indian remains and an- 


prometers of the undertaking are all 
well-known patrons of art or art 


tiquities. The 
men of eminence 
ists, and the scheme originated in a memorial from 
tothe President of the 

The suygestion was adopted 
and the result has been a comnpany, a charter of incor- 


American citizens in Paris 


Union League Club. 


poration, a small paid-up capital and a body of share- 
holders, among whom are Jno. Taylor Johnston, W. 
C. Bryart, Jno. A. Dix, Geo. W. Curtis, Wm. H. As- 
pinwall, Chris. E Detmold, Andrew H. Green, Wm. 
J. Hop. in, Jno. F. Kensett, Edwin H. Morgan, How- 
ard Potter, H. G. Stebbins, Wm. T. Blodgett, 8. L. 
M. Barlow, Geo. F. Comfort, Jos. H. Choate, Fred. E. 
Church, Robert Gordon, Richard M. Hunt, Robert 
Hoe, Jr., Eastman Johnson, Fred. L. Olmsted, Geo. 
P. Putnam, Lucias Tuckerman, J. Q. A. Ward, Saml. 
G. Ward, Theodore Wes on and Russell Sturgis, Jr. 

The plan has received the sanction of the Leyisla- 
ture, and it has been in a measure incorporated with 
the Central Park Commission, a sum of $1,500,000 
Hitherto 
the work of the Park Commission has been well done, 


} 


the Park and the Croton supply being the two points 


having been voted for its accomplishment. 


on which the municipal authorities may take credit 
for honesty and sound sense. Whether an art ma- 
( questions of taste and jadgment, 


will develop sati-factorily in the charge of a politically 


keUmM, with its vexe 


coustituted board, periodically removable, remains to 


be seen. The Croton and the Park, as before said, 
We are an 
1 


elastic and expansive people, growing rapiuly to all 


have done well: wy not anything else % 
a a 


— 


the capabilities required by the new demands of 8o- 
Well, be it s0. Meanwhile, the appropriation 
isa promise, nota performance. The two per cent. 
tax bill and the utterly abnormal fit of patriotic econ- 
omy in the Boss and the other great wire-pullers have 


ciety. 


compelled retrenchment in absolutely imperative ex- 
So that the musenm is atill a thing to be. 
It was intended to have erected the museum on 


penditures, 


land up town, and the site had been selected on ris- 
ing. hilly ground, near the Central Park. With this 
view, W. UL. Beard, the well-kuown 
painter of animal subjects, tried his hand at a com- 
There 


cartoons are not new to the public, but @ recent 


position in 


position for an approach to the museum, 


inspection of them brought the whele eabject promi- 
That any designs from W. H. 
Beard’s pencil have merit is a foregone conclusion ; 


nently to my mind, 


that their style should be something out of the com- 
mon run, andalien to all conventionality, is alsoa 
settled thing. The rough idea of the mnseu.n build- 
massive with a flattened 
intended for more than 
an accessory to the other parte of the design. 
It is supposed that visitors to the museum will 
approach from below, by means of a cavernous en- 
This Stygian portal is guarded 
by two giant figures—Ignorance and Superstition, the 
normal condition of the human mind before culture 
These 
They represent the pre-hie- 
who killed weaker 
animals and ate their flesh uncooked; and next the 
stone and flint epoch, when the grossest needs had 
compelled invention in weapons of offense and the 
adoption of skins as a protection against the rude 
elements. These are figures of prodigioas power, and 
their treatment, as might be inferred trom Mr. Beard’ a 
studies of comparative anatomy, are profonndly sug- 
gestive of the Darwinian analogy between man and 
brute. The immense muscular foree, so dispropor- 
tionate to the powers of the civilized man, bring man 


ing, a parallelogram, 


Moorish cupola, was not 


trance or alley-way. 


comes to develop latent capacities of good. 
are remarkable figures. 
toric man. the imbruted savage, 


to the level of the gorila. As an anatomical 
stady, this is very able. Their threatening re. 
pellant attitudes pretigure the difficulty in the 


way of the student, as he approaches the 
The interior of the cavern is guarded by 
lions and tigers typical of the obstructions, while the 
colossal cave bear and the panther and wolf are all 
the natural accompaniments to the primitive man, 
and help to impress on the spectator the powerful 
opposition against which the human race has had to 
contend in its march along the course of time toward 
improvement. The cavern with its grizzly tenants 
being successfully traversed, we come to an open 
space in which another giant figure in repose receives 
the guests with benevolent aspect. His arms show 
the advance of art; his civilized aspect and the im- 
Inense change in mere physical conformation, the 
development of brain and the humanized features 
and limbs, show the proyress of man himself and his 
elevation out of the sordes and degradation of bar- 
Animals still appear, but they are held in 
check by a youthfa figure who, secure in their sub- 
jngation, can afford to lie at his ease. These figures 
A flight of steps on the one 
side lead upstairs to the building. Onthe other, another 
than the firet 1] ads 


temple. 


harism. 


are vnder the main front. 


cavern of more genial aspect 
away to the gardens. . 
Alleworical art was highly acceptable to the an- 
cients; and the best art of the revival carries with it 
ite secret import, intelligible to the enlightened, a 
dead letter to the ignorant. In the present day we 
whether it be expedient to 
teach the hiddeuw meanings of simple facts, or whether 
it were not better for all meaning to be onthe surface 
‘so that he who rnus may read,” is a matter to be 
decided in the new era that awaits American Art. 
Can we have onr own school? Or are the canons of 


We ae 


are prone to realism- 


art and taste irr: fragably settled forever? 


In theatricals and music, the summer drags ite hot 
leneth along. The thunders have cooled and refreshed 
aud Jullien make night 
endurable. At Wood's, Georve Boniface and that 


the air PTheouer Thomas 
charming little woman and nice actress, Gussie De 
Forest, do their best to beguile the timeand induce 
hig audiences to forget the heat. At Niblo's you can 





go * Acroes the Continent” with Byron in two hours, 
At Fifth Avenue, the savage Davidge frolica with the 
‘*Maiden,’ and makes serious fun of life—the only 
intellectual eccupation tolerable in hot weather. 


-_—- 





Among the vast quantities of music published in 
our city the pieces that are attractive to the eye as 
well as the ear are quite in the minority. Not that 
we advocate a sacrifice of melody to an artistic frontis- 
piece, for that is unnecessary; but the loveliest ob- 
jects in nature and art are vastly improved by their 
surroundings, and many musical gems that would 
otherwise waste their sweetness on the desert air of 
dusty shelves are by this means giving pleasure to 
thousands, 80 powerful is the attraction of a pleasing 
exterior. No more elegant specimens of musical pub- 
lications can be found than those of J. L. Peters, 599 
sroadway, and many of them are worth the price in- 
dependent of the music they embellish. Prominent 
among these we note the ‘‘ Amazon March,” from the 
famous ‘* Black Crook,” the title page of which is got- 
ten up in an artistic combination of crimson, green 
and gold, and is very effective. ‘*‘ The True Crores,’ a 
sacred song by J. R. Thomas, though a very different 
style of music, hasa similarly brilliant title page. 
** Papa, come help me,”’ ‘Little feet so white and 
fair,’’ and ‘*Send the little ones happy to bed,” three 
pleasing songs by Geo. W. Persley, are admirably 
adapted to become popular, and have attractive de- 
acriptive title pages. Mr. Peters has aleo republished 
Gustav Holzel’s exquisite song, ** The Village Black- 
emith’s Bride,” under the title of **My Lover is the 
Village Smith,” witha portrait of the talented com- 
poser. “ The Dawn of Love,” by the same author, is 
adorned with a fine picture of the pretty Vienna Dem- 
orest, and is arranyed for both soprano and alto voices. 

Peters’ Musical Monthly for July contains the usual 
amount—thirty-six pages—of well-selected vocal and 
instramental pieces. The price of this monthlyis but 
thirty cents, and the music is printed as clearly and 
correctly as sheet music, and at one fifth the cost. 

MARTHA OLMSTEAD LOOMIS. 

This lady has taken an active part in many of the 
reform movements of the day. She was an efficient 
member of the Working-women’s Association, which 
existed in this city two years ago; and has been 
known prominently, also, in the Suffrage Bureau. 
She has now gone to Ca'ifornia, where she intends to 
devote herself to the subject of suffrage and other re- 
forme, acting, also, as an agent of WoopnuLtn & 
CLAFLIN'® WEEKLY. Mrs. Loomis is a representa- 
tive woman among the advocates of woman's rights, 
eloquent in speech and indefatigable in effort. She 
proposes, also, to deliver lectures on the science of 
Physiognomy, in which she is a thorough proficient. 
She will be of great service to the cause of Reform in 
California. Of agreeable manners and attractive ap- 
pearance, she will win friends by the magnetism of 
her presence, as well as by her intellectual powers. 
All know the potency everywhere of good looks, but 
they are especially talismanic in the Golden State, as 
[can verify from an experience of many years’ resi- 
dence there. The gallantry of Old Spain seems to have 
infused itself into the atmosphere of that delicious 
clime, where to love seems as natura] as to breathe. 
Mrs. Loomis is to be aided in her reform labors by 
her equally talented and lovely sister Mrs. Hanke, 
All success to our sister workers in the new and vast 
field opening to them. F. R. M. 
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GOOD-BYE. 





Good-bye! It must have come some time, 
‘Tis best to-day, dear friend : 

Yon can have naught to say besides 
Good-bye—that is the end. 


We two have naught to do with tears. 
We are too wretched quite, 

And tears are for the blessed ones 
Who Know not etorm nor night. 


Nay, smile, for siniles with breaking hearts 
Methinks should ever go, 

As on green graves the brightest lowers 
fairer than pale ones blow. 


Good-bye! It must have come some time; 
Since we have met too late, 

There's nothing left for us to do 
But bow our heads to fate. 


A MAGDALEN’S DEATH. 


A THRILLING SCENE ON A FALL RIVER STEAMER. 





“ Fisk's is the Fall River line, is it not *” 

* Yes: and the way he tries to beateverybody else, 
and make his the only line to Boston is astonishing. 
Why, I'il tell you something about Fisk. One day. 
just as we were starting from New York, a trim little 
yirl stepped aboard and took a state-room, saying she 
was goilugthroush to Boston. She wasn’. dressed 
loud, but mighty neat and rich. wearing a Turkish 
hat, velvet sack trimmed with lace, a dress with a lot 
of scallops and trimming around it, and about the 
most bewildering foot I ever saw onahuman. She 
was pretty, sassy, and called me ‘old father’ at sup- 
per, and carried on in a way that soen showed what 
she was, though she deceived me at first with her 
Laby face and yirlish manners. 

‘She was standing on deck about 7 o'clock, after 
having horrified the ladies and amused the gentlemen 
by her rollicking manner, and became quiet for a few 
minutes, while she looked faront at sea. She turned 
round to the captain, and putting up her small white 
hands and taking him by the whiskers on each side 
of his face, she looked up to him, and says she, very 
solemnly, *Did you ever want to die, Captain?’ 
* Well, he,’ says he, * I don’t think I ever did.” * And 
if you did,’ said she. ‘what would you doy’ * Well, 
in that case,” said the Captain, loosing her hands and 
turning away, * I think as I have plenty of opportuni- 
ty, | should jump into the Sound and drown myself.’ 

* The words were hardly out of his mouth before 
she turned round like a flash, and putting one hand 
on the railing, leaped overboard, She was gone be- 
lore a person could etir to catch her, and a terrible 
scream arose from the passengers who saw it. 

‘*T wae standing ait when I heard the shouts, and 
looked outand saw her come to the surface. She had 


taken off her hat, and her eplendid brown hair, which 
she wore loose down her back, floated in a mage on 
the water. I fancied she looked straight at me with 
her girlish face as she came up, and there was ncthing 
wild or struggling about her, but she seemed to smile 
in the same jaunty way that she did when she was 
plaguing me half an hour before. In another moment 
she was swept rapidly astern and disappeared. We 
_ about and lowered the boats, but we never found 
ier. 

‘“{t is strange how the women who had been so 
shocked at her conduct before, now pitied and even 
wept for the little girl when they found what a load 
there must have been in the foolish child’s heart while 
she was laughing the loudest. 

“She had left a emall reticale in the cabin, and 
when we opened it we found some verses, written in 
a little cramped hand, on a folded sheet of note paper. 
They ran about this way, and were headed: 


‘**, MAGDALEN’S DEATH.” 


‘*T can no longer endure this pollating, 
This festering breath: 
Gladly I fly to the refuge that’s left me. 
Mercifal death ; 
Not sadly, tearfully, 
But giadly, cheerfully, 
Go to my death. 


‘* Priests may refuse to grant sanctified burial, 
There unto me, ; 
Father, I thank Thee! a blessing is always held 
Over the sea. 
Aye, in ita wildest foam, 
Aye, in its thickest gloom, 
Blessed is the sea. 


** Welcome, oh! sea, with thy breakings and dashings 
That never sha.) cease ; 
Down in thy angriest, stormiest waters, 
Oh, hide me in peace! 
Say to the weary face, 
‘Come to thy resting. place, 
Slumber in peace.’ ’ 
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WOMAN ITEMS. 


os 


Mias Alice Cooley, of Natchez, is engaged on a life 
sized bust of the late General Lee, 

Nearly one-half of the depositors of the Boston 
Saving Banks are girls and women. 


The women of Massachusetts pay taxes on $132, 
000,000, nearly one-tenth of ail the taxable property of 
the State. 


It is said Charles Reade, in his last novel. “A 
Terrible Temptation,” took Ada Isaacs Menken asa 
model for his heroine. We doubt it. 


The women of England have eight hundred thon- 
eand majority over the men. Is it right and just that 
& minority should rule’ 


Mrs. Emma Bartlett rons a large saddle and harneer 
business in Chicago. A well-known book says, *'a 
bridle for the as*, a bit for the horse: ”’ 
unruly husband * 


what for our 


Ata trial recently held in Vienna, it was proved 
that oue Dr. Hetzfeld was an illegitimate son of Na- 
poleon I. and a governess, whose acquuintance he 
made at Schonbrunn in the year 1809. 


Mra, Francis Willard, widely known as a writer, 
has been elected President of the Evanston College 
for young ladies. The first lady on record as Presi- 
dent. 


Is ittrue that Hiram Powerr, the * Great Ameri- 
can sculptor, who attacked little Vinnie Ream so 
suvagely about her “ Lincoln,’ has never even seen 
it? 


A lady in Dorchester, N. H., during the ilinese of 
her husbund this spring, tapped their sugar orchard, 
cuther wood, vathered the sapand made about four 
hundred puunds Oi sugar, and then is not fit to vote. 


Louise Collet, one of the most distinguished female 
authors of France, died @ tew weeks ago at Nice, 
where she had delivered & course of lectures,in her 
Bixty-second year. 


The following birth notice appears in a country pa- 
erin Ohio: “On Monaay morning, Apri] 27, to W. 
3. and Jennie C. Heam, a daughter. Shall vote when 

she is twenty-one.” 


The French atyle of bett'ng is quite novel. If the 
lady loses sue gives the gentleman what she chouses : 
if the gentleman loses, he gives her whatever she 
aske for. 


Louisa M. Alcott has returned from Europe. While 
jn England, Jean Ingelow, the poetess, as well known 
in this country as in England, gave hera complimen- 
tary evening entertainment at which all the available 
American celebrities then in London were present. 


A lunatic admirer sends us the following doggerel: 


‘** Like many another fair before her 
She ioved not wisely, but too well; 
But when she chose her last adorer, 
She might have known that Blood would tell.” 


The Bishop of Peterborough, England, warmly sap- 
ported the giving to women every facility for improy- 
ing their mental facalcies. He recently ridieuted, in 
happy terms, the men who talk of ‘women’s sphere,” 
and who say ‘‘women should stay at home and mind 
the babies,” declaring that it was generally rotund 
gentlemen past middle age, with red faces, who dis- 
cussed the question in this way over wine and wal- 
Luts ailer dinner! 


How TO QUARREL with A Wire.—Wait until she is 
at her toilet preparatory to going out. She will be 
sure to ask youif her bonnet is stiaight. Remark 
that the lives of nine-tenths of the women are passed 
in thinking whether their bonnets are straight, and 
wind up with the remark that you never knew but 
one who had common sense about her. Wife will ask 
you who that was. You, with @ sigh, reply: “Ah! 
never mind.” Wife will ask you why you did-not 
marry her. You say, abstractedly, ““Ah! why, in- 
deed?” The climax is reached by this time, and a 
regular row is sure to follow. 


Mrs. Halstead, of Newark, was at Shelter Island, 
Long Isiand, at the time of the murder of her hus- 
band. She was stopping with her daughter, Mrs. 
Charles Mapes, wife of Professor Mapes. Sheariived 
at Newark at 2 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, and im- 
mediately—contrary to all expectation on the part of 
her relatives and friends—asked to be shown her dead 
husband. The body had not yet been laid out, and it 
was with difficulty she could be prevented from view- 
ing it. It had goue abroad that she had retused to 
recognize the corpse, This was told her by Colonel 
* Abe’ Halstead, ber brother-in-law. * Why, Uncle 
Abe,” said she, * you don’t suppose I’m going to de- 
sert panow?’? He was foolish aud indiscreet, 1 know, 
but | loved him threuyh life, ana | love him in death. 
He had his faults, | know, but ati!l he was one of the 
best of men and of husbands If the whole worid 
should turn on his corpse, 1 won't.” These words, 
embodying a degree of womanly love and charity the 
like of which hus rarely, if ever, been paraiicled, are 
vouched tor by the Colonel. ‘Why, sir,” added the 
Colone!, ** Newark doesn't know what kind of a wo- 
man ehe fe; she is thoroughbred, She even expressed 








__ 


evmpathy for the wretched woman Wilson, and sald 
she would like to see herand hear what ehe had to 
kay of the matter. A noble woman, a noble woman, 
sir, is Pet's widow.”’ 


A country editor has been at the trouble to make 
the following summary: * The girls of the principal 
cities in this country are noted as follows: Baltimore, 
the handsomest ; « oston, the most intelleci.ual : New 
York, the gayest and most expensive in diese: Wash- 
ington, the most airy and superficial ; Philadelphia, 
the most refined and lady-like ; Chicago, the fastest 
and most dissipaied ; Toledo, the biggest feet: St. 
Louis, the most elegant; New Orleans, the moat 
traveled ; Cincinnati, the greatest flirts ; Louisville, 
the proudest ; Detroit, the wildest; Cleveland, the 
most graceful and entertuining in conversation ; San 
Francisco, the most indifferent ; Richmond, the most 
anxious to be loved ; Mobile, the liberal entertainers: 
Hartford, the best musicians; Buffalo, the dullest: 
Rochester, the longest hair; the girls in the country 
lor making the best wives, 


Mre. Myra Bradwell, editor of the Chicago Lega 
News, wae born in 1831,in Vermont. Early in life 
she removed to New York. and when thirteen years 
of age she went Weat, and has lived most of the time 
since in Chicago. She began the study of law four- 
teen years ago. and made application for admission 
to the bar in 1869. She was refused, and her case is 
now before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
having been taken there in regular process from one 
of the courts of Chicago. In October, 1868, she be- 
gan the publication of the Legal News, and through 
its columus she has shown herself a thinker and a 
writer of a very bigh order, and has amply demon- 
strated that her demand for admission to the bar is 
based upon a thorough knowledge of the requirements 
and duties of the legal profession. 


Martha E. Travello, James Haines and Samuel 
Willeta, in attendance upon the Friends’ yearly 
meeting, in this city, paid a series of visits to the 
prisons and charitable institutions in and about New 
York. They went to the Tombs, and had a memor- 
able interview with Foster, the murderer of Mr. 
Putnam. The sympathy and admonitions of these 
good Friends moved the unfortunate man to tears. 
At Sing Sing Martha Travello was not permitted to 
speak to the male prisoners, or even to sit on the 
chapel platform during a meeting held there by her 
companions, because she was a@ woman. She after- 
ward addressed the inmates of the women's prison, 
and it Was ascertained from the warden that the rea- 
eon of her being denied a hearing before the men was 
due to a decree of the inspector, peremptorily for- 
bidding a woman from speaking to them. The in- 
*pectors, ever watchful of the morals of the prisoners, 
are probably afraid of the contaminating influences 
of female philanthropists.—evolution. 


The Chicago Tritune thinks it would be a curious 
problem for a woman to find out from mankind what 
is really expected of her. Man adores helplessness 
and says itruins him. He talks about economy and 
raves over spendthrifts. He decrees frivolity and 
runs away from brains. He pines after his grand- 
mother, who conld make pies, and falls in love with 
white hands thatcan’t. He moans over weakness and 
ridicules strength. He condemns fashion theoreti- 
cally and the lack of it practically. He longs for *en- 
sible women and passes them by on the other side. 
He worships saints and sends them toconvents. He 
despises pink and white women and marries them if 
hecan, He abuses «ilks and laces and takes them 
into his heart. He giorides epirit and independence 
and gives acruel thrust at the little vines that want 
to be oaks. What would the critical lords desire ? 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 





Dennis MeFlynn has been thinking abou 
‘* woman's rights,’ and his excited imagination finds 
vent in poetry. Read it; 
Hurrah ! for the time that is comin’, 
Whin ladies shall vote like the min; 
Och. won't the polls be a bloomin’ 
Wid fithers and crinoline thin! 
Election dey thin I am thinkin’ 
Will be the great day of the year, 
W hin lasses ard lads will be drinkin’ 
Together the candidates’ beer. 


What's the use to wrangle wid Biddy 
About who the living shall make ; 
An’ sure if "twill plase her I’m riddy 
To give up the hod for her sake, 
An’ be etaying all day at the shanty 
To ‘tind the comestic affairs, 
A boilin’ the bafe an’ pertaties, 
An’ mendin the rips and the taire. 


Thin whin election approaches, 

An’ the lassies are marchin’ the strate 
Wid big band of music an’ torches, 

An’ Biddy is standin’ the trate, 
[ll be on the sidewalk hurrahin’ 

For me own darlin’ Biddy McFlynn, 
Wida child in my arma, and a drawin’ 

A cab wid another one in. 


An’ whin she is makin’ her spaches, 
Before the great min of the land, 
Sure ‘hen I will lend her my braches, 
An’ sit by her side on the shtand, 

An’ after she’s done wid her talkin’ 
Och, thin how the people will cheer, 
An’ off to the polls be a walkin’ 
An’ votin’ for Biddy my dear. 


An’ whin al! the votin’ is over, 
And Biddy’s elected, sure thin 
I’}l live like a pig in the clover, 
Wid Honorable Mra. McFlynn: 
The shanty Ili quickly be leavin’ 
An’ livin’ wid illegant taste, 
Wid a horse and a shay for me drivin’ 
An’ a nigger to wait on the baste. 


It's niver a lie lam speaking 
But thrue every word that I say, 
I\’s myself ‘twould niver be takin’ 
The rights of the ladies away, 
If a lassie thinkin’ it proper, 
Should shoulder the mortar an’ brick, 
Bad luck to the thaif that wonld sthop her 
I'd bilacken his two eyes purty quick. 


The way is for all to Kape aisy, 

An’ give to the ladies their way ; 
They trip up and vote like a daisy, 

No matter what blackguards may say, 
An’ thin should the office be sakin’ 

Or, twirlin’ the pick or the sphade 
An’ for us the livin’ be makin’ 

Who cares #0 the livin’ is made! 
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THE GOLDEN AGE, 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL EDITED BY 


THEODORE TILTON, 


Devoted to the Free Discussion of all Living 
Questions in Church, State, Society, Litera- 
ture, Art and Moral Reform. 





PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 
IN NEW YORK. 
Price Three Dollars a Year, Cash in Advance, 


Mr. TiiTon, having retired from THe INDEPENDENT 
and THe Brookiyn Dainty Union, will hereafter 
devote his whole Editorial labors to THE GOLDEN 
AGE. 


Persons wishing to subscribe wil! please send their 
names, with the money, immediately, to 
THEODORE TILTON 
P. O. Box 2,848, 
NEW YORK Cll y. 








The whole 
world =  chal- 
lengei to pro- 
duce a Family 
Sewing Ma- 
chine that will 
sew aslightand 
as heavy; light 
running and 
easily operated. 
The best ma- 
chine for use, 
the easiest to 
sell, the most 
durable; will 
last a lifetime 
Lock-stitch, noiseless, attachments unequaled. A 
good business may be established in any city or town 
in the United S'ates. This machine Las established 
its superiority in every instance where it has come in 
competition with any machine in the market. Men 
with capital are finding it to their advantage to make 
the sale of this machine their exclusive business, 
Agents wanted in every unoccupied territory. Ma- 
chines guaranteed as represented. Address 


*< Domestic” Sewing Machine Co. 
. b 
96 Chambers st., New York, or Toledo, O. 








Vy, CERTAIN, SAFE, EFFICIENT 

It is far the best Cathartic remedy yet discov- 
ered, and at once relieves and invigorates all the vital 
functions, witheut causing injury to any of them. 
The most complete success has long attended its use 
in many localities, and it is now offered to the general 
public with the conviction that it can never fail to 
accomplish all that is claimed for it. It produces 
little or no pain; leaves the organs free from irrita 
tion, and never overtaxes or excites the nervous sys- 
tem. In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, 
bowels, liver, kidneys—of children, and in many diffi- 
culties peculiar to women—it brings prompt relief 
and certain cure. The best physicians recommend 
and prescribe it; and no person who once uses this 
will voluntarily return to the use of any other ca- 
thartic. 

Sent by mek 60 receipt of price and postage. 


1 box, $0 ppebscudestecekeas .Postage 6 cents. 
S WO Bl ovencenchhssviaoasive ” —, = 
12 te 2 95 +s “ 
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It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 
TURNER & UO., Proprietors, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


Is an Air-Line Route from Baltimore and Washington 
to Cincinnati, and is the only line running Pullman's 
Palace Day and Sleeping Cars through from Washing- 
ton and Baltimore to Cincinnati without change. 

Louieville in 2944 hours. 

Passengers by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad have 
choice of routes, either via Columbus or Parkersburg. 

From Cincinnati, take the Louisville and Cincinnati 
Short Line Railroad. 

Avoid all dangerous ferry transfers by crossing the 
great Ohio River Suspension Bridge, and reach Lonis- 
ville hours in advance of all other lines. Save many 
milesin going to Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans. 

The only line running four daily trains from Cin- 
cinnati to Lonisville. 

Silver Palace Sleeping Coaches at night, and splen- 
did Smoking Cars, with revolving arm chairs, on day 
trains 

Remember! lower fare by no other route. 

To secure the advantages offered by this great 
through route of Quick Time, Short Distance and Low 
Fare, ask for tickets, and be sure they read, via Lonis- 
ville and Cincinnati Short Line R. R. 

Get your tickets—No. 87 Washington street, Boston; 
No. 229 Broadway. office New Jersey R. R., foot of 
Cortlandt street, New York; Continental Hotel, 828 
Chestnut street, 44 Sonth Fifth etreet, and at the depot 
corner Broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia; 8. E. 
corner Baltimore and Calvert streets, or at Camden 
Station, Baltimore; 485 Penneylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and at all the principal railroad Offices 
in the Kast. 

SAM 


. GILL, 
General Supt., Louisville, Ky. 
] Ys 





Gen, Ticket Agent, Lov im ille, Ky. 
SIDNEY B. JONES 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Lonieville, Ky. 
AGENTS WANTED 
to canvass for Liberal Books and Papers. Apply to 
P. M. KELSEY, 319 West Twenty-sixth street, New 
York. 
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THRE ORIGIN, TENDENCIES AND 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 





BY VICTORIA 0. WOODHULL. 





This remarkable book, just from the preas, contains 
a graphic consolidation of the various principles in- 
volved in government as the guarantee and protection 
to the exercise cf human rights. 

Such principles as, from time to time, have been 
enunciated in these columns are here arranged, classi 


fied and applied. A careful consideration of them 


will convince the moat skeptical that our Government, 
though so yood, is very far from being perfect. 

Every person who has the future welfare of this 
country at heart should make him or herself familiar 
with the questions treated in this book. No lengthy 
elucidations are entered into; its statements are 
fresh, terae and bold, and make direct appeal! to the 
easoning faculties. 

It ig an octavo volume of 250 pages, containing the 
picture of the author; is beautifully printed on the 
best quality of tinted paper, and is tastefully and 
substantially bound in extra cloth. No progressive 
person’s house should be without this conclusive 


evidence of woman's capacity for self-government 


Price, $30 0; by mail, postage paid, $3 25. 








> : . McDonatpw & Co., Drugeiste and 
5. Weaeeee To e Prencieee, Cat, and 32 4 34 Com sone St, N.Y. 
MILLIONS Bear Testimony to their Won- 
derfal Curative Effects, They are notavile Faney 
Drink, made of Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof 
Spirits and Refuse Liquors doctored, spiced and 
sweetened to please the taste, called ‘** Tonics,” “ Appetiz- 
ers,”’ ** Restorers,”’ &c., that lead the tippler on to drunken- 
ness and ruin, but are a true medicine, made from the 
native roots and herbs of California, free from all 
Alcoholic Stimulants, They are the GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER and a LIFE GIVING 
PRINCIPLE, a perfect Renovator and Invigorator of 
the System, carrying off all poisonous matter and restor 
ing the biood to a healthy condition. No person can take 
these Bitters according to directions, and remain long un- 
well, provided their bones are not destroyed by mineral 
poison or other means, and the vital organs wasted beyond 
the point of repair 

They are a Gentle Purgative as well as a 
Tonle, possessing also, te peculiar merit of acting asa 
powertul agent in relieving Congestion or Inflammation of 
the Liver, and all the Visceral Orzane. 

FOR FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whether in 
young or old, married or single, at the dawn of woman- 
hood or at the turn of life, these Tonic Bitters have no 
equal. 

For Inflammatory and Chronic Rheumatism 
and Gout, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Bilious, 
Remittent and Intermittent Fevers, Diseases 
ofthe Blood, Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, these 
Bitters have been most successful Such Diseases 
are caused by Vitiated Blood, which is generally pro- 
duced by derangement of the Digestive Organs. 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, Headache, 
Pain in the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the Chest. 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart, In- 
flammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions of the Kid- 
neys, and a hundred other painful symptoms are the off- 
springs of Dyspepsia. 

They invigorate the Stomach and stimulate the torpid 
Liverand Bowels, which render them of unequaled effi- 
cacy in cleansing the blood of all impurities, and impart- 
ing new life and vigor to the whole system. 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 

heum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbun- 
cles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, 
Scurts, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors and Diseases of 
the Skin, of whatever name or nature, are literally dug up 
and carried out of the System in a short time by the use of 
these Bitters. One bottle in such cases will convince the 
most incredulous of their curative effects. 

Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever you find its impuri- 
ties bursting throuch the skin in Pimples, Eruptions, or 
Sores, cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish 
in the veins, cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings 
willtell you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health 
of the system will follow. 

Pin, Tape, and other Worms, lurking in the «vrs 
tem of so many thousands, are effectually destroyed and 
removed. Saysadistincuished physiologist, there isscarce 
ly an individual upon the face of the earth whose body is 
exempt from the presence of worms. It is not upon the 
healthy elements of the body that worms exist, but upon 
the diseased humors and slimy deposits that breed these 
living monsters of disease. No system of Medicine, no ver- 
mifuges, no anthelmintics, will free the system from 
wortns like these Bitters, 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers. 
J. WALKER, Proprietor. R. H. MCDONALD & CO, 
Druggists and General Agents, San Francisco, Ca 
fornia, and 32 and 34 Commerce Street, New York. 
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Sheer RDSON & PHINNEY, 
SHIP STORES AND CHANDLERY, 
At Wholesale and Retsil, 
No. 36 South Street, New York. 





BEB. Rromaspson, H, H. Penny. 


DR. H. SLADE, 


(Clairvoyant,) 


AND 


J. SIMMONS, 


207 West Twenty-second Street, N. WY. 





MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 
BUSINESS CONSULTATIONS, 


£2 00 
3 00 


———— 


OFFICE HOURS FROM 9 A. M. TO 9 P. M. 


NOT OPEN SATURDAY. 


DR. SLADE does not confine himself to special- 
ties, but treats all classes of disease, administering 
remedies magnetically prepared by himself, which 
may be taken in all cases. 

DR SLADE will, on receiving a lock of hair, with 
the fuji pame and age, make a clairvovant examina- 
tion, and return a written diagnosis of the case, with 
cost of treatment. A fee of Two DoLLARs mast ac- 
company the hair, which will be applied on medicine 





where treatment is ordered 
All letters should be directed to 


SLADE & SIMMONS, 
207 West 22d Strect, N. ¥. 


P. 8.—Please write your address plainly. 6) 
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WIEW YORK AND NEW 
N RAILROAD. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 
COMMENCING JUNE 20, 1870. 
Passenger Station in New York, corner of Twenty- 
seventh street and Fourth avenue. Entrance 
on Twenty-seventh street, 

TRAINS LEAVE NEW YORK, 

For New Haven and Bridgeport, 7. 8 (Ex.), 11:30 a. 
m.: 12:15 (Ex.), and & ( Ex.) 


3 (Ex.), 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 

p. m. 

For Milford, Stratford, Fairfield. 
Westport, 7 11:30 a. m. : 3:45, 4:50, 5:30 p.m, 

For Norwalk, 7. 8 (Ex.), 9 11:30 a. m 
(Ex.), 3:45, 4:30 CEx.), 5:30, 6:30 and & (Ex.) p. m. 

For Darien, 7, 9, 11:50 a. m.; 34:5, 4:30, 5:30 and 6,30 
p.m. 

For Stamford. 12:15 (Ex.). 
2:15, 3 (Ex.), 3:45, 4:30 CE x.), 4:45, 5:30, 6:30, 7:15, 8 CEx.) 

m 


7. 8 (Ex.), 9. 11:30 a.m.: 


am. ; 2:15, 3°45, 4:45, 5:3), 6:30, 7:15 p. m 

New York, at 7 p. m. for Boston, via both Springfield 

Line and Shore Line. 
CONNECTING ° 

For Boston, via Springfield, 8a m.,3 and 8 p.m. 

For Boston. via Shore Line, 12:15, & p. m. 

For Hartford and Springtield, 8 a. m., 12:15, 2, 4:30 
p. m. to Hartford, 8 p. m. 

For Newport, R. [., 12:15 p. m. (Ex.), connecting 
with steamer across Narragansett Bay, arriving at 8:30 
p. m. 

For Connecticut River Railroad, & a. m., 
to Montreal, 3 p.m. to Northampton, 

For Hartford, Providence, and Fishkill Railroad, & 
a m.; 12:15 p. m. 

For Shore Line Railway, at § a. m. to Norwich and 
Providence: 12:15, 3: to New London, 8 p. m 

For New Haven and Northampton Railroad, 8 a, m. ; 
3 p.m. to Northampton and Williamsburgh. 

For Housatonic Railroad, § a. m. and 3 p. m. 

For Naugatnek Railroad, 8 4. m., 3 p. m., and 4:30 
p. m. to Waterbury. 


rRAINS. 
i 


12:15 p. m. 


anc 4:50 p. im, 

For New Canaan 
5:50 p.m. 

Commodious Sleeping Care attached to® p.m. train, 
and also to Sunday Mail Train on either Line. Draw- 
ing-Room Cur attached to the 8 a.m.and 3 p.m. 


, 
trains, JAMES H. HOYT, Superintendent. 


Railroad, 7 a.m. ; 12:15, 4:30 and 


( YENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JER 
J sey.—Passenger and Freight Depot in New York, 
foot of Liverty street; connects at Hampton Junction 
with the Delaware, Lackawanpaand Western Railroad, 
and at Easton with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and its 
connections, forming a direct ‘ine to Pittsburgh and 
the West without change of cars. 


ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 


Sixty milesand three hours saved by thie line to Chi 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one change 
of cars. 

Silver Palace cars through from New York to Chi 
Capo. 

SPRING ARRAN JEMENT. 

Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York ae foi 
lows: 

5:30 a. M.—For Plainfield. 

f:00 A. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Manch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 
nock, Towanda, Waverly, etc. 

7:30 a. M.—For Easton. 

12 w.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkeebarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, 
Ephrata, Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. 

2Pp. M.—For Easton, Allentown, etc. 

3:30 p. M.—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk. 
and Belvidere. 

4:30 p. m.—For Somerville and Flemington. 

5:15 p. m.—For Somerville. 
6 Pr. M.—For Easton. 

7 Pp. M.—For Somerville. 
7:45 pep. m.—For Easton. 

9 rv. M.—For Piainfield 

12 yp. M.—For Plaintieid on Sundays only. 

Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8:9 
9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 a. mw... 12:00 w., 1:00, 2:00 2:15, 4:18 
B40). 4:00, $230. 4:45, 5:15, fy: 4. 6:00. 6:20. 7:00. 7 bh, ‘et! 


10:45, 12:00 P. M. 
FOR THE WEST. 

9a.™M.—Western Express, daily (except Sundays 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg and the West, 
without chanve of cars to Cincinnati or Chicavo, and 
but one change to St. Lonis. Connects at Harrisburg 
for Erie and the O}! Regions. Connects at Somerville 
for Flemingcton. Connects at Junction for Strouds 
bure. Water Gap, Scranton, ete Connects at Phillips 
burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, ctc 

5:00 Pp. M.--CINCINNATI Express, daily, for Easton. 


Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, Pitta 
burvh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Sieeping care to Pitts 
burgh and Chicago.*"Connects at Junction with D., L 
and W. R. R. for Scranton 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey 
burgh every evening. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office o’ 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
etreet. N. ¥.: at No. 1 Astor Hlonse: Nos. 24, 271, 52 


City to Pitts 


. 





. iat 
Broadway. at No. 10 Gr 
cipal hotels, 


enwich street, and at the prin- 


R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 
H. P. Batpwin, Gen, Pasa. Agent. 


One of the oldest and most popular, hecause suc 
cessful, physicians in the conntry is Dr, E. D. Spear, 
of 713 Washington etreet, Borton In chronic cares 
he is particularly fortunate 




















For Greenwich and intermediate stations, 7, 9, 11:30 | 
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EQUALITY A RIGHT OF WO.XTAN 





BY TENNIE C. CLAFLIN. 

The object of the author in presenting this book to 
the public was: . 

First, To show that woman has the same human 
rights which men have. 

Second, To point out wherein a condition of servi- 
tude has been involuntarily accepted by women as 
ubstitute for equality, they in the meantime laboring 
under the delusion that they were adore instead o 
below equality. 

Third, To prove that itis a dntvy which women owe 
to themselves to become fully individualized persons, 
responsible to themselves and capable of maintaining 
such responsibility. 

Fourth, To demonstrate that the future welfare of 
humanity demands of women that they prepare them 
selves to be the mothersof children, who shall be pure 
in body and mind, and that al) other considerations of 
‘ife should be made subservient to this their hick 
mission as the artists of humanity ’ 

Fisth. That every child born hasthe natural right to 
live, and that society is responsible for the condition 
in which he or she is admitted to be a constituent and 
modifying part of itselt. 


MRS. M. BRANTON’S 


FASHIONABLE 


Hair-Dressing Rooms, 


No. 461 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
Mrs. M. Branton takes the pleasure in announcing 


to her lady patrons and the public generally, that she 
has opened the above Rooms, where HALR-DRESS.- 


| ING in all its branches will be carefully and promptly 
| attended to. by her own personal supervision, and 


| endeavor to receive the approbation of her lady 


Southport and | 


12:15 (Ex.). 3 | 


Suuday Mail Train Jeaves Twenty seventh street, 


' name of the bidder indoreed 
| NUMBER OF 


For Danbury and Norwalk Railroad, 7a. m., 12:15 | 


patrons. 

The verv latest and most fashionable style of 
HAIR-DRESSING will be strictly followed. Old 
Hair made over in the latest etyle. 


PRICE LIST: 


Hair Dressing at Residence, per week...... $2 50 
” “3 " one time........ 1 OO 
- vo SG, DEE is. nc okvesccostenes 50 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
No. 237 BRroapway., 

TO CONTRACTORS.—Proposals inclosed in a 
eealed envelope, with the title of the work and the 
thereon (ALSO THE 
THE WORK AS IN THE ADVER. 
TISEMENT) will be received at this office until Mon- 
day, July 3, 187i, at1l o'clock a. m., fur the following 
work : 

1. For paving Broome street, between Broadway 
and Centre street, with Belgian pavement, and laying 
crosewalks at the 
quired. 

2 For paving Bayard street, between Bowery and 
Baxter sireet, with Belgian pavement, and laying 
crosswalks at the intersecting strects where required 

3. For paving Willett street, from Grand to Riving 
ton street, with Belgian pavement, and laying cross 


intersecting streets where re- 














walks at the intersecting strects where required. 
4. For paving Thirty-second street, from Second 
i avenue to East River, with Belvian pavemenrt, and 


laying crosswalke at the intersecting streets where re 
guired., 

5. For paving Forty-fifth street, from Second ave- 
nue to East River, with Belgian pavement, and laying 
crosswalks at the intersecting 
quired. 

6. For paving Fifty-firet street, from Broadway to 
Eighth avenue, with Belgian pavement, and lay. 
ing crosswalks at the intersecting streets where re- 
quired. 

7. For paving Fifty-second street, from Eighth to 
' Ninth avenue, with Belgian pavement and laying 
crosswalke at the intersecting streets where required. 

#. For paving Astor Place, from Fourth avenue to 
Broadway, with Belgian pavement, and laying cross 
walks at the intersecting streets where required, 

9. For paving Eighth street, from Fourth avenue to 
Broadway, with Belgian pavement, and Jayviny crose- 
walks at the intersecting streets where required, 

10. For sewers in Sixty-first and 
streets, from Boulevard to Ninth avenue, 

11. For sewer in One Hundred and Fifteenth street, 
from Avenue A to First avenue. 

12. For sewer in One Hundred and Twenty-third 
street, from Avenue A to Second avenue. 

13. For ontlet sewer in ‘ne Hnndred and Eighth 
«treet. from Hudson River .o0 Boulevard; to One 
Hundred and Tenth street to Tenth avenue, with 
branches in Boulevard and One Handred and Sixth 
and One Hundred and Seventh streets, 

14. For sewer in Sixty-fifth street, from First to 


etreeta where re- 





Sixty-secon 


Third avenue. 


is. For underground drains between Seventy 


third and Eighty-first streets, and First and Fitth 


avenues, 

16. For reguiating, grading, curb, gutterand fing 
ving Lexington avenue, from Sixtys xth to Ninety 
sixth street. 

17. For curb, gutter and flagging First avenn 
from Thirty-third to Thirty-tourth street 

18. For flagrvinyg One Hlundred snd Twenty 
street, from Third to Fourth avenue 

19. For flagging Fifty ninth street, from Ninth to 
Tenth avenue. 

20. For flagging Fifty-fifth etreet, from Broadway 
to Eighth avenue. 

21. For flagging Greenwich street, from Laight to 
‘enal etreet, 


_ 


o» For furnishing this department with granite 
basin heads and their appurtenances, 

Blauk forms of proposals, the sper ifications and 
avreemente, the proper envelopes in Ww hich to imclose 
the bids, and any further information desired, can be 
obtained on application to the Contract Clerk at thie 
: WILLIAM M. TWEED 


Commirsiouer of Vr) lie W orke 


afiice 
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S.J.&F.BEEBEE, | 


BROKERS, 


iN GOLD, STOCKS & BONDS | 


No. 7 NEW STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


— - << . - — 


THE 
New Orleans, Mobile and Texas 
RA LROAD COMPANY | 


Are building a first-class railroad from Mobnie, Ala 
a distance of 475 miles. 





hima, to Houston, Texaer, 
The atockholders have paid in and already expended 
upon the work nearly TEN MILLION DOLLARS, 
and two-thirds of the entire road has been built. It 





ix believed that no other railroad corporation in the 
so large an expe: diture from 


country has ever made 
ite own means before offering any of its securitice to 
the pubite, 
stockholdera are Hon. E. D. 
MonGan, Hon, doun A, MorTon, 
Buss & Co..d. & W. Se_igMan & Co., L. Von Horr 
MANN & Cu., JAMES Il. BANKER, HARRISON DURKEE 
Joun STEWARD and other well-known capitalists. 
‘The Company now oifer for sale the 


EIGHT PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS 
upon that part of the line west of the Mississippi 
River which is considered so important to Louisiana 
that State aid, to the amount of $8.300,00°, has been 


Ainong the leading 


tISWOLD. Messrs, 





ranted or guaranteed to the enterprise. 
The Bonds are of two classes: 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
to the amount of $12,500 per mile, and 
SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS, 
to an equal amount, the principal and interest of the | 
latter being guaranteed by the State of Lonisiana, | 
The price of the and sub- | 
ecribers can take their choice. 
The Bonds are only in the denomination of $1,000 
or £200 each, interest payable January and July, at 
the rate of eight per cent. currency in New York, or 
sold in London, at the option of the 
Bonds can | 


two classes is the same, 


Reven per cent. 


holder, at the time each coupon is due, 
be registered, if desired. 

One thousand dollars invested in these eight per 
cent. bonds will give the purchaser more than seventy- 
seven per cent. greater annual interest than the same 
amount invested in the new Government Five Per | 
Cents. 

The Bonds are dated May 1, i871. The first coupon | 
will, therefore, be a fractional one, running from | 
May 1 toJnly 1. The price is 90, and accrued interest | 
at & percent. currency from May 1 to date of remit- | 





tance. 
The fullest information viven on application. 


W. B. SHATTUCK, Banker 


AND 
Financial Agent N.O., 1. & T. RE. Co., 


No 23 Nassau Street New York. 


nO OQ 








LOCKWOOD & CO., 


ee 


BANKERS, 
No. 94 Broadway, 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSLNESS, 


Including the purchase and sale on commission of 


GOVERNMENT AND RAILWAY BONDS, STOCKS 
AND OTHER SECURITIES. 


MAXWELL & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 11 BROAD STREET, 


New York. 


WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & CO, 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 44 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


MARKET SAVINGS BANK,)| 
&2 NASSAU STREET, N.Y. 
Six Per Cent. Interest Allowed. 
Interest commences on the Ist of each month 


HENRY R. CONKLIN, WM. VAN NAME, 
Secretary. President. 





MO SA, 


ee 
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MARKET SAVINCS BANK, 
£2 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


SEMLANNUAL INTEREST, at the rate of SIX per 
cent, per annum onall snins entitled there m4) te be 
paid depositors on and atter MONDAY, Jnly 

All interest not called for will be cre iter 
pal, and draw interest from July } 

WM. VAN NAME, President. 

Henry R. Conntitn, Secretary, il 
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HHRCU L 
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MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


| rera, &¢.. 


OF THE 


UNITED 
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23 UNION SQUARE, 
ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 


POLICIES 


ALL POLICIES ENTITLED TO 





SLATES 


NEW YORK. 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 


GRACE 
TRAVEL. 


THIRTY DAYS’ 


LIBERAL LIMITS OF 


ALLOWED IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH, 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH. 


REYMERT, President. 
ALLEN, Secretary. 


JAMES D. 
AARON C. 


LOSSKS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
REYNOLDS BUDD, Asst. -Secretary. 
J. JAY WATSON, Sup’t Agencies. 


Working Agents Wanted in all the States. 
APPLY TO THE HOME OFFICE. 
JOSEPH FLEISCHE, a Departinent, 


HEBERN CLAFLIN. Gen. Avent for I)inois and Missouri, office No. 5 


VERMILYE & CO... 
BANKERS, 
Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau street. 


DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 


_G. EBBINGHOUSEN. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES: 


AND IN 


GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS. 


Buy and Sell on Commiseion, 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 


Making Liberal Advances. 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS, 


DUNCAN. SHERMAN & CO. 
BANKERS, 


No. 11 Nassan Street, 


issue CIRCULAR NOTES 
for TRAVELERS in EUROPE, and availab'e in all the 
VRINCIPAL CITIES, also for use in the UNITED STATES, 
WEST INDIES. Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS to 
LONDON, PARIS and CALIFORNIA. 


HOUS oD) 


\TZE BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 


14 WALL STREET. 


KOUN 


Four per cent. interest allowed ou al) deposite 


Collections made everywhere. 


Orders for Gold, Government aud other recuritiee 


executed. 


230 Grand Street. 
>, No. 166 Wenblanton et., Chicago, Il. 





6. A. WIDMAYER. 4. BAUMAN, 


G. EBBINGHOUSEN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE, 


NEW WAREROOMS: 
197 AND 199 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


Between Twenty-first and Twenty-second 


streete, 


| Where will be found an elegaut areortment of all the 


modern styles of first-class and plain Furniture, suit- 


able for the Mansion or Cottage. 


Having greater facilities than heretofore, we can 


| Offer large inducementa to our numerons patrons 


The stock in our new establishment will be very 
extensive, embracing every variety of etyle and finish, 
and of first-clase workmanship. 


‘CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY 


and LETTURS OF CREDIT , 


| Bedding, ete., 


AND 
Dining-Room Furniture, 


IN ROSEWOOD, WALNUT AND FANCY WOODS. 

We also pay particular attention to Interior Deco- 
rations, Mirrors, Cornices, Curtains, Lambrequins, 
and fit up Offices, Banka, 
Steamers or Hotels, to order, at short notice. 


Shipe, 


Having had an experience of twenty-eight years in 
the trade, we can assure our patrons that we manu- 
facture good articles, of the most fashionable designe, 


‘which we offer at prices usually paid for inferior 


qualities and styles, 

Parties intending to furnish houses or parte of 
houses will flad it to their interest to favor os with a 
call before purchasing eleewhere. From our ample 
stock we can fill any order at ehort notice. 

Grateful for past favore, we hope, by fair dealing 
and low prices, to merit a continuance of your 
patronage 

Furnitnre of any kind made to ordet. Sketcher 


and estimates furnished if requested. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
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Important to Merchants and 
Manufacturers, 


| WHO WISH TO INCREASE THEIR BUSINESS 


Correct Lists of all the Business Men, Manafactu 
with important statistics, have been com- 
piled by the undersigned, the object of which is to 
furnish the public with reliable names of Business 
Men throughout the country. 

To those wishing to send circulars to any particular 
calling, these lists are invaluable, each business being 
separately in a blank book, and classified in States 


and Towns; ail the information being derived from 


monthly correspondence in all parte of the States. 


J.ARTHURS MURPHY, 


MERCANTILE AND STATISTICAL AGENCY. 


Til Nassau Street, N. YW. 


———— 


Reliable correspoudents Wanted in several tuwns in 


| the South and West, with whom advantageous ar 


| rangements will be made. 
H. 


HOSIERY AND WHITE GOODS. 





Rail 


63-06 


B. CLAFPLIN & CO., 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, 


LACES AND 


EMBROIDERIES, 
NOTIONS, 
AND SHOES, 


VANKEE 
FLANNELS AND BOOTS 
CHURCH, WORTH AND WEST BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Whether you wish to Buy or Sell 
write to 


Road CHARLES W. HASLER, 


No. 7 WALL STREET, 
Bonds. New * ork. 62-65 


THE HAIR. 
ZOECOME! 
THE NEW HAIR RESTORATIVE 


Will positively restore luxuriant and healthy growth 
of HAIR upon the 


BALD HEADED, 


and will prevent the hair from falling out. 

it has NO poisonous caustic or irritating ingredient 
whatever. It is as harmless as water, and WHOLLY 
UNLIKE any other reparation for the hair. 

It never faile. Ithas produced a fine growth of hair 


upon those who have been bald for twenty-five years- 
| All who have used it, witheut exception, attest to its 


great merits. 
Persons in New York or Brooklyn wishing to test 
the ZOECOME., can either personally or by note make 


| arrangements to have a hair dresser sent to their resi- 


| dences and apply it. 


ee 





MRS. ELVIRA M. DEPUY, 
t4 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn. 
New York, June 12, 1871. 
To THE Mespames WoopnuLi & CLAFLIN, 
44 Broad street, New York. 
LADIES: 

The numerous letters lam receiving from persons 
who have used the Aletic China Water have say nec 
me to send you afew copies, which please place in 
your valuable WEEKLY when you can find room. 

I am almost annoyed at the calls—** Why don’t you 
advertise the Aletic China W ater, and let the ailing 
public know of ite efficiency. answer through 
your columns that I desire to be cautious—the Aletic 
Water willina ehort time advertise itself. In six 
months, without any aid or help, over five thousand 
bottles have been disposed of, with an increased de- 
mand and a report of universal satisfaction. 

I have been urged to place the Aletic China Water 
before the public by many of the firet physicians in 
the land, and, as far as isin my power, shall use it 
for the benefit of the people; and, at the low rate 
now charged, it leaves a very small margin, which 
forbids the expeuse of extensive advertising. 

In order that those who are unable to purchase the 
wuter,and have the desire to be benefited by it, a 
call at 165 Maiden lane, free of cost, is the place to teat 
ite qualities. 


(Copy. ] 
From Dr. ALekrt Day, 
Superintendent and Physician, 
Greenwood Institute, 
Massachusetts, 
APRIL 14, J871. 
My Dear Caprain LAVENDER: 

Your letter, also the China Water, came duly to 
hand, for whick favors I thank you. I must say I ad- 
mire the water. lat once on its receipt drank a bot- 
tle of it. and observed its fine effect on the stomach 
and also ite diuretic properties. I think the water 
can be sold here, and will de all Ican to introduce it, 
and will act as your agent, when you are prepared to 
furnish a supply. Let me hear from you again. 

Truly yours, 
ALBERT Day, M. D. 


Asror Hover, Room 206, 
New York, June 12, 1871. 
CAPTAIN LAVENDER: 

Dear Sir; Piease send to me one dozen half pinte 
China W ater. 

One dozen half pints China Water to Don Everieto 
Carirego, No, 39 West Seventeenth street. 

One dozen hail pints China Water to 8 
No, 4 Beekman street. 

Send me the bill. 

The water has performed a miracle with me. Noth. 
ing that I have tried for the last fifteen years has done 
me so much geed. I am entirely free from rheumatic 
pains 


. B. Lewis. 


Yours, Joun PALMER 








ADR PASE TEI 


